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CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTION 

A  QUICK,  sharp  rap  at  my  study  door.  I 
opened  it. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Brown,  I  presume.  At  any  rate  my 
husband  is  expecting  a  Mr.  Brown  this  morning." 

Standing  near  me  was  Mrs.  Brown,  our  sec 
retary.  The  coincidence  in  name  struck  me  pleas 
antly,  so,  as  the  stranger  was  a  jovial  looking 
man,  I  said : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  allow  me  to  make  you 
acquainted." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  Mrs.  Brown,  I  am 
sure,"  he  said  hurriedly  without  even  a  look 
toward  that  lady. 

She  smilingly :  "I  am  very  glad  to  know  Mr. 
Brown." 

Then  for  the  first  time,  noticing  perhaps  the 
lilt  characteristic  of  her  musical  voice,  he  barely 
glanced  toward  the  pleasant  face  wreathed  in 
soft  brown  hair  and  said  jocosely:  "Two  Brown 
kids."  Then  he  hastened  on  to  follow  me  toward 
the  door  leading  to  my  husband's  room.  In  the 
spirit  of  banter,  however,  with,  a  slight  flourish 
of  his  hat  and  an  engaging  bow,  he  threw  back 
over  his  shoulder:  "Two  fine  kids,  eh?" 

As  I  was  opening  the  door  I  heard  the  woman 
gasp  and  utter  a  shivering  moan  while  from  the 
man  came  a  supressed  groan.  Turning,  I  found 
that  our  guest  had  stepped  back  to  Mrs.  Brown 
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and  was  holding  both  her  hands  between  his 
own.  The  lady's  back  was  toward  me,  but  the  man 
facing  was  exceedingly  pale  and  tears  were  in 
his  eyes. 

He  inclined  his  head  as  if  to  kiss  her  but 
waited  until  her  lips  came  to  meet  his.  Then 
reverently  he  kissed  her  again  on  the  forehead. 
At  this  she  turned  suddenly ;  she  threw  her  arms 
upon  the  high  window  sill  and  buried  her  face  in 
them ;  her  whole  frame  was  shaken  with  sobs. 
The  man  now  stood  with  one  arm  outstreched 
across  but  not  touching  her  shoulders.  His  head 
was  thrown  back  with  eyes  uplifted ;  his  lips 
were  moving  as  if  in  prayer.  Was  it  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  or  a  petition  for  forgiveness,  or 
a  plea  for  understanding? 

As  I  turned  to  move  on  I  heard  him  murmur, 
questioning:  "Mrs.  Brown?  Mrs.  Brown?"  But 
I  had  tarried  too  long  on  sacred  ground.  The 
pantomine  had  moved  so  swiftly  that  sheer  amaze 
ment  had  held  me  spellbound.  Near  one  side  of 
the  room  at  her  desk  sat  Grace,  the  stenographer, 
striking  aimlessly  on  the  keyboard  of  her  type 
writer;  she,  too,  the  while,  was  witnessing  the 
scene  being  enacted  before  us,  the  players  all 
unconscious  of  their  audience.  With  my  eyes  I 
signaled  her  to  follow  me. 

When  we  were  in  Mr.  Hayne's  office  and  the 
door  had  been  closed  behind  us,  Grace,  nearly 
breathless,  said:  "Mrs.  Haynes,  this  is  not  a  case 
of  love  at  first  sight.  This  must  be  a  chapter 
connected  with  her  past.  I  have  always  said  she 
had  a  past. 

"She  never  talked  with  me  about  herself  until 
two  days  ago.  A  strange  quietness  had  hung  over 


her  all  that  day  and  at  times  I  had  noticed  a  far 
away  look  in  her  eyes  and  a  soft,  sweet  expres 
sion  flitting  momentarily  over  her  face.  I  felt  like 
tiptoeing  about  the  room  as  we  worked  and  like 
whispering  when  I  spoke.  Once  as  I  was  looking 
at  her  face  and  wondering,  she  caught  my  eyes. 

"  'Grace'  she  said  almost  impulsively,  'You  are 
a  dear,  good  friend.  Here  we  have  been  intimately 
associated  for  three  weeks,  not  a  long  time  to 
be  sure,  but  you  have  never  once  tried  to  pry 
into  the  story  of  my  life,  have  never  expressed 
curiosity  even,  although  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  you  love  me  and  are  interested.  I 
feel  tonight  like  telling  you  a  little,  dear.' 

"How  gladly  I  drew  near  and  sat  beside  her, 
so  happy  in  the  anticipated  confidence.  Mrs.  Brown 
hesitated  and  then  began  very  slowly: 

"  'Grace,  you  have  doubtless  wondered  whether 
I  had  lost  my  husband  by  death,  or  worse,  if  he 
had  abandoned  me  for  some  other  woman,  or 
still  worse,  if  I  had  deserted  him.  Well,  dear,  I 
have  never  been  married.  No,  No!  Do  not  look 
so  shocked!  It  is  not  so  bad  as  you  may  think.' 

"  'This  is  my  story.  On  the  evening  of  June  12, 
1923,  my  lover  and  I  were  sitting  together  on 
my  Aunt's  porch.  It  was  my  birthday.  There  had 
been  and  were  to  be  several  weddings  that  month 
and  we  were  speaking  of  these.  I  remarked  that 
June  was  the  month  for  weddings,  and  he  said 
that  next  June,  June  the  twelfth,  on  my  birthday, 
we  should  have  our  wedding  day,  as  he  should 
have  finished  his  work  in  college  a  few  days 
before  that  date.  So  it  was  to  be.  Oh,  after  that 
I  spent  such  happy  weeks  until  August  thirtieth, 
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and  then,  and  then  I  lost  him.     It  was  so  sudden, 
so  terrible!' 

"Here  she  broke.  With  bowed  head  she  sat 
shaking  like  a  leaf.  'I  can  not  tell  you  of  that — 
Grace  dear,  I  thought  I  could  tell  you  but  I 
can't,  I  can't  go  on.'  After  a  few  moments  she 
raised  her  head  and  with  an  expression  almost 
luminous  added  tremulously,  'Strange,  he  has  been 
so  much  on  my  mind  during  the  last  three  days 
and  nights.  It  has  seemed  almost  as  though  he 
and  his  mother  were  here  beside  me.  If  I  were 
clairvoyant,  I  think  I  could  see  them.  I  do  feel 
them.  I  have  lost  track  of  his  mother  and  so  in 
a  way  have  lost  her  too.  She  was  such  a  comfort 
to  me/ 

"Then,"  Grace  continued,  "Mrs.  Brown  rushed 
to  the  bowl  and  dashed  her  face  with  cold  water, 
struggling  to  regain  her  usual  poise.  After  ex 
pressing  a  few  words  of  sympathy  and  grateful 
appreciation,  I  left  her,  thinking  that  alone  she 
might  sooner  become  quiet." 

Poor  Grace,  putting  together  the  picture  we 
had  just  witnessed  and  the  tale  that  had  been  told 
her  only  two  days  before,  was  herself  much 
shaken,  distraught  with  wonderment.  She  thrust 
at  me  almost  hysterically  this  question : 

"Mrs.  Haynes,  if  her  lover  died  on  the  30th 
of  last  August,  almost  a  year  ago,  and  she  never 
married,  who  then  is  this  man?" 

I  could  not  solve  her  riddle.  I  wished  my 
husband  were  there,  my  sure  refuge  in  times  of 
perplexity  or  trouble.  Glancing  at  his  desk,  I  saw 
this  note : 

"Mary,  I  am  going  out  to  the  woodpile  to 
stir  up  my  circulation  a  little.  If  Mr.  Brown  comes 
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before  I  am  back,  send  Brum  for  me.  Unless  the 
gentleman  comes  soon,   I   may  be  out  in   the  or 
chard  with  John  Winkler.  E.  A." 
I  did  not  send  Brum. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCHOOL  DAYS 

"Bright    days    of   which    the    angels    sing, 
Speed  onward  with  your  endless  spring." 

MRS.  Brown  was  granted  an  absence  of  two  or 
three  days  and  when  she  returned  to  us,  it 
was  to  tender  her  resignation  as  secretary.  The 
work  which  she  had  begun  for  my  husband  was 
really  important,  so  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  we  could  even  consider  releasing  her. 

"But,"  she  said,  "dear  friends,  if  I  tell  you  a 
little  of  the  story  of  my  life  you  may  understand 
and  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  bid  me  go  with 
'God  speed'." 

She  began  hurriedly  to  tell  of  her  life  preceding 
the  time  when  first  we  had  met  her.  I  soon 
recognized  a  tale  of  intense  interest  and  stopped 
her,  saying:  . 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  use  this  as  the  theme 
for  a  story?" 

After  a  little  she  consented  on  condition,  of 
course,  that  I  change  the  names  of  the  characters, 
supress  a  few  of  the  facts  and  omit  the  name  of 
the  New  Hampshire  town. 

She  sat  with  me  from  day  to  day  long  enough 
to  give  in  installments,  this  story;  it  was  taken 
down  by  Grace  in  shorthand  and  daily  reduced 
to  copy.  For  the  letters  and  the  journal  extracts 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clarence  Irving  Beach. 
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Conversations  with  others  of  the  characters  have 
helped  in  giving  color  and  background.  I  fear 
much  of  the  charm  may  be  lost,  as  certainly  will 
be  much  of  the  thrill,  which  comes  from  first 
hand  narration  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
those  entering'  into  the  story. 

cMrs.  Down's  Story 

My  parents  were  missionaries  in  India.  There 
I  was  born.  At  the  age  of  five,  I  was  brought  to 
New  England  by  some  returning  missionaries. 
According  to  arrangements  previously  made,  I 
was  at  once  placed  in  a  boarding  school  for  girls. 
At  this  school  I  was,  if  not  lovingly,  at  least 
properly  and  conscientiously  cared  for.  Our  morals 
were  guarded,  our  manners  were  trained  to  a 
nicety,  our  habits  were  fixed  with  exactness, 
our  reading  was  closely  supervised,  admitting  of 
nothing  light  or  trashy.  Neatness  and  order  and 
system  surrounded  us  everywhere. 

When  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  both  my 
parents  died  of  a  malignant  fever.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  I  came  out  from  my  cloister  to  live  with 
an  aunt,  there  to  attend  the  village  high  school. 
When  I  came  to  this  new  home,  I  was  a  model 
of  decorum  and  propriety.  Here  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  met  girls  who  had  not  had  all  origi 
nality  trained  out  of  their  lives.  Of  course,  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  them  laugh  loudly  or  raise  their 
voices  above  the  proper  pitch,  or  to  see  them  sit 
in  careless  attitudes  or  yawn  uncovered  without 
apology. 

I  thought  they  lacked  culture,  as  they  did,  and 
like  plants  permitted  to  grow  entirely  naturally 
with  little  or  no  training  or  pruning,  they  were 
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less  attractive  to  me  than  were  the  cultivated  girls 
I  had  theretofore  known.  I  watched  these  girls 
with  great  interest  and  was  surprised  to  find  them 
sweet  natured,  kind  and  good.  Their  free,  natural 
motions  seemed  to  express  their  inner  development 
of  mind  and  spirit,  even  as  the  trained  conduct 
of  the  girls  I  had  left  behind  me  at  the  school, 
expressed  their  quality  of  development  and  men 
tality. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  knew  boys  and 
I  watched  them  with  as  much  curiosity  as  a 
scientist  might  feel  wh,en  viewing  some  newly 
discovered  species  of  the  animal  creation  dis 
porting  themselves  in  their  native  element.  At 
first,  boys  did  not  impress  me  singly,  only  en 
masse,  as  they  played  ball  or  wrestled  and  leaped 
about  and  shouted,  all  which  seemed  to  me  like 
so  much  aimless  action.  It  really  surprised  me  in 
the  beginning  of  my  work  to  hear  in  the  class 
rooms,  intelligent  answers  given  by  the  different 
boys  from  the  masse.  Indeed,  they  could  think! 
I  was  destined  to  meet  one  of  these  creatures 
soon,  face  to  face. 

Joel  Brown  lived  in  our  block.  We  were  class 
mates  in  one  or  two  subjects,  though  I  was  a 
junior,  he  mostly  senior.  One  morning  of  my 
second  week  as  I  was  starting  for  school,  he 
came  out  through  his  mother's  gate  and,  taking 
my  strap  of  books,  swung  it  over  his  shoulder, 
then  falling  into  step,  he  addressed  me: 

"Alda,  I  live  back  there.  I  am  Joe  Brown. 
Did  you  have  any  trouble  last  night  with  that 
fourteenth  problem  in  algebra?" 

No  answer,   so  he   continued : 
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"I  am  pretty  good  in  mathematics,  but  by 
Christopher,  I  thought  for  a  time  I  was  stuck. 
I  got  him  though.  Did  you?" 

Still  no  answer.  He  rattled  on.  When  we 
reached  the  high  school  door,  he  delivered  to  me 
my  books  and  with  a  jerk  of  his  cap,  went 
whistling  off.  Then  in  a  breathless  sort  of  way 
I  realized  that  I  not  only  had  not  thanked  him 
or  even  answered  one  of  his  half  dozen  questions, 
but  much  less  had  I  volunteered  a  single  remark. 
I  know  now  that  at  that  time  I  had  seldom  ex 
pressed  an  independent  thought,  I  had  been  so 
reared  by  rule  that  I  could  not  meet  emergencies 
and  everything  now,  each  step,  was  an  emergency 
in  my  new  life. 

Time  went  on.  Joel  Brown  carried  my  books 
almost  any  day  and  my  umbrella  on  stormy  days, 
when  he  would  walk  to  my  door,  take  off  my 
rubbers,  shake  and  close  the  umbrella,  then  open 
ing  the  door,  he  would  see  me  inside  and  go 
whistling  off  to  his  home  before  I  could  get  breath 
to  thank  him.  He  was  just  as  kind  with  all  the 
girls,  but  I,  living  in  his  block,  seemed  to  be  his 
especial  charge.  I  did  not  know  then  that  he  was 
more  at  home  in  my  aunt's  house  than  was  I  even. 

Joel  paid  me  no  special  attentions.  I  saw  much 
of  him.  He  ran  in  often  with  my  aunt's  evening 
mail,  and  from  his  mother's  fine  garden  brought 
frequent  choice  specimens  of  vegetables  or  fruit ; 
occasionally  he  brought  in  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
He  would  come  in  without  formality  of  ringing, 
wander  about  the  rooms  whistling  softly  to  him 
self  until  he  had  found  the  vase  most  becoming 
the  flowers  in  hand,  then  after  filling  with  water, 
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he  would  place  the  result  in  what  seemed  always 
the  most  pleasing  position. 

One  day  he  brought  in  a  single  very  beautiful 
stalk  of  some  new  variety  of  iris.  After  selecting 
a  tall  crystal  vase,  he  set  it  on  a  table  near  me 
saying : 

"Straight  and  beautiful,  like  you,  Alda." 

Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes,  I  knew  not  why. 
He  stood  a  moment  looking  at  me,  then  walked 
quietly  out.  Well,  he  continued  to  pay  me  such 
casual  attentions  throughout  the  two  years  of 
my  high  school  course.  During  these  years,  I 
learned  to  chat  and  to  laugh  a  little,  at  proper 
times.  Joel  taught  me  to  hold  the  wheel  and  guide 
the  car  when  we  rode  together;  that  I  greatly 
enjoyed.  I  fear  I  was  not  very  good  company. 
I  could  not  make  society  talk,  but  when  a  group 
of  classmates  went  out  botanizing  or  gathering 
specimans  for  our  class  in  geology,  I  could  become 
as  enthusiastic  as  any  over  each  new  variety, 
especially  of  flowers.  I  learned  to  love  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  woods.  I  loved  to  scramble  through 
the  brush  to  reach  the  creamy  rhododendrons  or 
the  red  lilies  or  the  odd  yellow  lady  slippers 
wh,ich  grew  in  Mr.  Stetzel's  woods.  I  loved  the 
excitement  of  stepping  on  the  swaying  bogs  to 
reach  the  golden  marsh  marigold,  by  some  called 
the  cowslip.  These  excursions  after  flowers  did 
much  toward  freeing  my  motions,  my  voice,  and 
the  pent-up  life  within  me.  Joel  was  not  always 
at  my  side.  He  was  here  and  there  with  one  and 
another.  But  if  I  needed  encouragement  or  as 
sistance,  he  was  there,  unless  some  other  was. 

During  my  senior  year  there  were  so  many 
coasting  and  skating  parties,  picnics  and  dances 
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that  in  my  happiness  I  became  at  times  quite 
relaxed.  If  embarrassment  did  at  any  time  over 
take  me,  Joel  was  always  there  to  throw  across 
the  break,  a  jolly  bridge  over  which  I  could  laugh 
ingly  pass. 

During  the  two  years  of  our  acquaintance, 
Joel  had  been  doing  advanced  work  with  a  pro 
fessor  in  the  town,  preparatory  to  his  study  later 
of  mechanical  engineering.  When  I  had  completed 
my  high  school  work,  I  took  a  course  in  belle 
lettres  while  he  went  to  college.  There  he  worked 
hard.  While  away,  he  wrote  me  an  occasional 
cheery  note.  These  I  enjoyed  but  seldom  responded 
to  unless  to  answer  some  question  asked.  It  seems 
to  me  now  that  I  took  all  and  gave  nothing 
through  these  years  with  Joel. 

His  was  such  a  free  soul,  so  sensitive  to  the 
needs  or  feelings  of  others,  so  ready  with  sym 
pathy  practically  expressed.  How  bitterly  do  I 
now  regret  my  nonchalance,  my  apparent  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses  which  really 
were  so  sweet  to  me.  Joel  was  not  sentimentally 
inclined ;  his  thoughtfulness  for  others  was  so 
a  part  of  his  nature  that  it  found  expression  as 
simply  as  he  breathed.  God  bless  him. 

He  came  home  to  spend  his  long  vacations. 
Oh,  happy  summers!  Early  in  June  1923  it  was 
settled  that  we  were  to  be  married  in  June  of 
the  next  summer.  At  night  when  alone,  I  some 
times  laughed  aloud  and  sometimes  cried  for 
sheer  joy  at  the  thought  of  some  day  being  always 
with  him.  How  gaily  I  set  to  work  collecting 
ideas  and  materials  for  the  time  to  come.  I  now 
neglected  no  invitations  to  run  in  and  inspect 
the  chests  of  other  brides  to  be. 
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Dear,  quiet  Aunt  Rachel.  She  was  so  happy 
too.  She  made  it  a  point  every  day  to  drop  some 
thing  into  that  chest.  A  box  of  toilet  soap,  a 
handkerchief  or  two,  a  leather  needle-case — she 
called  them  little  things,  but,  oh,  how  dear  to  me 
was  even  the  tiniest  gift  for  that  dear  box !  Dearest 
of  all,  however,  were  the  products  of  her  hands; 
initialed  napkins,  embroidered  pillow  slips,  a  pretty 
linen  breakfast  set;  nothing  overdone,  just  dainty 
like  herself.  My  masterpiece  was  a  bedroom  set, 
each  piece  of  which  including  the  counterpane  was 
patterned  with  applique,  embroidery  and  drawn- 
work.  In  the  afternoon  I  would  take  one  of  the 
smaller  pieces  of  that  set  and  sit  working  on  the 
porch,  my  workbasket  standing  on  the  table  in 
friendly  proximity  to  Joel's  case  of  instruments, 
for  he  often  brought  his  drafting  materials  and 
sat  on  our  vine  sheltered  porch  to  work.  I  never 
interrupted.  On  rare  occasions  in  looking  up,  I 
found  his  head  thrown  back,  leaning  against  his 
hands  which  were  clasped  behind ;  h^s  eyes  resting 
on  my  face  while  his  own  wore  a  quizzical,  half- 
indulgent  smile.  At  such  times,  I  was  always 
filled  with  a  wild  desire  to  rush  at  him  and 
squeeze  his  head  in  my  arms,  but  I  did  not. 
It  would  not  have  been  proper.  I  wish  now  though 
th#t  I  had  in  some  way  expressed  a  little  more 
of  the  ardor  that  I  really  felt  for  that  dear  boy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FAREWELL  BALL 

• 

OUR  little  town  was  quite  a  vacation  resort  for 
people  from  the  cities  near.  This  season  had 
been  particularly  gay.  Late  in  August  just  be 
fore  the  breaking  of  the  summer  ties,  an  elaborate 
ball  was  arranged.  Arthur  Brethwaite  from  Bos 
ton  was  the  moving  spirit  in  bringing  this  about. 
Indeed,  he  financed  the  affair  and  issued  the  in 
vitations.  Joe  was  not  eager  to  attend  this  ball, 
would  prefer  a  quiet  evening  at  home  with  me, 
was  not  fond  of  Mr.  Brethwaite,  said  he  did  not 
bear  a  very  savory  reputation  where  he  was  best 
known.  I  pleaded  that  he  could  have  me  at  home 
on  any  evening,  that  it  was  the  last  affair  of  the 
season,  a  general  good-by  to  all  the  summer 
friends ;  it  would  seem  selfish  not  to  be  present ; 
moreover  everyone  here  thought  Mr.  Brethwaite 
perfectly  charming  and,  also,  I  had  promised  to 
be  there.  We  went. 

It  was  one  wild  whirl  of  excitement.  Of 
course  my  first  dance  was  with  Joe,  but  Mr. 
Brethwaite  said  that,  as  host,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  lady  of  his  choice  for  the  second,  so  having 
chosen  me,  his  name  was  written  on  my  program. 
While  dancing  with  Mr.  Brethwaite  he  asked 
where  I  had  learned  to  dance  so  beautifully,  so 
delightfully.  Ah,  at  boarding  school,  he  said. 
He  knew  it  was  not  in  this  old  fashioned  town. 
How  did  it  chance  that  I  was  in  but  not  of  this 
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place?  A  dainty,  hot-house  product  transplanted 
to  a  country  garden,  eh? 

The  dance  ended.  He  led  me  to  a  grotto 
where  we  found  a  well  of  fruit  punch,  surrounded 
by  ferns  and  palms  among  which  sounded  the 
trickle  of  a  tiny  fountain.  Oh,  how  cool  and  re 
freshing  on  that  hot  and  sultry  August  night! 
Instead  of  punch  from  the  big  bowl,  however,  he 
poured  for  me  a  glass  from  a  bottle  standing 
under  the  fountain.  Ah,  nectar,  he  said,  and 
offered  me  a  second  glass. 

"No?  Well,  try  a  glass  of  this  then,  a  glass 
of  this  sparkling  champagne."  I  sipped  a  little. 

Of  course  I  danced  with  others  partners,  but 
at  the  end  of  each  number  Mr.  Brethwaite  came 
back  to  me  asking  for  another  turn  before  supper. 
I  could  not  grant  this.  My  program  was  full. 

"But,"  he  urged,  "that  could  be  easily  arranged. 
Any  of  the  fellows  would  give  place  to  me  on  this, 
my  night.  Here,"  he  said,  "let  me  take  number 
six,  the  last  before  supper."  But  I  could  not  give 
that.  That  belonged  to  Joe. 

Again  later  he  came,  saying:  "The  company 
are  clamoring  to  see  us  dance  together  again." 
I  had  not  heard  the  clamor,  but  he  said  they  called 
our  dancing  perfection — "the  pink  in  the  arms  of 
the  paragon!  How  does  that  sound,  little  girl?" 

After  a  few  moments  he  returned  again  to 
tell  me:  "I  have  shortened  five  and  six  and  put  in 
an  extra  for  us,  for  you  and  me.  Of  course, 
they  will  all  dance  however."  That  was  a  long 
dance. 

"You  dance  divinely,"  he  whispered.  "Of 
course  you  do, — you  yourself  are  divine,"  adding: 
"I  feel  as  though  I  could  be  almost  divine  if  only 
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I  could  be  always  near  to  you.  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  endure  dancing  with  an  awkward  part 
ner."  Delicious  words.  Oh,  such  appreciation 
was  sweet.  At  the  end  of  this  dance  another 
glass  of  that  sparkling  drink. 

Number  five  and  six  had  been  cut  down  to 
the  vanishing  point.  After  number  six  we  went 
from  the  floor  to  the  dining  room.  Naturally,  I 
was  with  Joel,  but  at  my  left  at  the  head  of  the 
table  was  Mr.  Brethwaite,  breathing  soft  nothings 
into  my  ear.  When  the  glasses  were  being  filled, 
Joel  turned  his  glass  down.  Mr.  Brethwaite 
noticing  this  said,  with  an  airy  little  flourish  of 
his  glass:  "Nothing  here,  Joe,  but  unfermented 
grape  juice  and  the  usual  fixings." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  Brethwaite,"  said 
Willie  Chadwick  from  across  the  table,  "it  seems 
to  me  there's  quite  some  kick  in  it."  Mr.  Breth- 
waite's  answer  was  that  the  tang  was  due  to 
Apollinaris  water  and  a  little  ginger  ale,  then  he 
said :  "Oh,  Joe,  don't  be  a  cad.  Drink  like  a 
gentleman." 

Some  of  the  guests  from  the  city  looked  at 
Joel  curiously,  but  his  friends  smiled  at  him 
pleasantly.  Most  of  them  drank  or  sipped  at  their 
glasses.  I  drank  a  little  as  I  almost  shrank 
from  being  conspicuous,  even  in  well  doing.  I 
felt  sensitive  that  Joel  had  not  done  as  the  others 
did  without  attracting  attention. 

Directly  after  supper  Joel  asked  if  I  would  not 
now  go  home.  I  acquiesced,  though  very  re 
luctantly,  and  we  went.  All  the  way,  as  we  rode, 
my  whole  being  was  still  tingling  with  the  whirl 
of  that  dance,  accentuated  by  wine  and  cham 
pagne.  I  could  hear  repeating  themselves  over 
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and  over  the  honeyed  phrases  of  my  partner's 
praises. 

At  the  door  on  reaching-  home  I  told  my 
escort,  my  Joe,  that  I  had  enjoyed  a  wonderful 
evening  and  I  thanked  him.  But  he,  stepping 
inside  to  remove  my  wraps,  said :  "I  fear  I  had 
little  to  do  with  your  wonderful  evening,  dear." 

"Oh,  but  you  took  me,  Joe." 

"Yes,  Alda,  I  took  you  and  I  brought  you 
home  again  too.  Alda,  do  you  like  Mr.  Breth- 
waite  now,  as  well  as  you  expected  to?" 

"Oh,  I  adore  him.  He  has  such  elegant  man 
ners  and  he  dances  with  such  perfect  ease  and 
grace,  oh,  elegantly !  It  is  a  joy  to  dance  with 
such  a  partner,  a  gentleman  like  him." 

"Alda,  if  his  morals  were  as  good  as  his 
manners  he  might  be  a  gentleman,  but  in  morals 
he  is  lacking.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  some 
things  that  I  know  personally  concerning  him?" 

"No,  Joe,  you  need  not,  for  I  just  love  him," 
I  said  tumultuously. 

Joe  stood  studying  my  flushed  face  for  some 
minutes,  then  taking  my  hands  in  his  he  said : 
"You  will  feel  better  in  the  morning  when  the 
effect  of  the  champagne  has  worn  off.  Good 
night,  Alda  dear."  And  he  was  gone 

The  memory  of  that  strange,  calm,  grave  look 
on  Joel's  resolute  face  can  never  be  forgotten. 
It  awed  and  sobered  me  even  then.  It  was  not 
like  my  lover  to  leave  me  so,  without  some  happy 
last  word  to  keep  the  joy  bells  ringing  in  my  heart 
through  the  night. 

I  went  up  to  my  room  and  sat  on  a  cushion 
by  my  open  window;  a  little  undefinable  feeling 
of  dread  had  crept  over  me.  In  a  moment  the 
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lights  were  on  in  Joe's  room  across  the  street. 
He  drew  down  the  shades.  For  more  than  an 
hour  I  sat  there  watching  his  shadow  pass  and 
repass  the  shaded  windows.  Once  or  twice,  I 
thought  I  saw  his  mother's  shadow  too.  At  last 
he  threw  up  his  shade  and  stood  by  the  window 
looking  toward  mine.  Why  did  I  not  switch  on 
my  lights  and  make  some  sign  that  I  was  with 
him,  watching,  waiting?  But  I  did  not. 

His  lights  were  put  out,  and  then  a  moment 
later  I  heard  the  click  of  his  gate,  and  I  knew  it 
was  his  step  going  down  the  walk.  It  was  dark, 
I  could  not  see  whether  or  not  he  carried  a  bag. 

For  a  few  days  I  really  hoped,  expecting  to  see 
him  again,  but  later  concluded  that  he  had  gone 
back  to  college  a  little  early  in  order  to  take  the 
examinations  on  his  vacation  work  before  the 
opening  days.  No  word  came  from  nor  of  him. 
I  kept  my  own  counsel.  My  aunt  noticed  that 
the  work  for  my  chest  relaxed  and  shortly  ceased. 
She  said  nothing  but  seemed  to  me  very  solicitous. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHERE  IS  JOEL  ? 

DAYS,  weeks  passed,  still  no  word  from  my 
lover.  I  did  not  feel  hopeless.  I  should  hear 
eventually.  We  never  had  corresponded  regularly, 
having  certain  set  days  for  writing.  But  in  the 
meantime,  I  began  hearing  from  others  phrases 
and  bits  that  made  me  wonder. 

My  classmates  had  always  been  friendly  with 
me  but  I  had  never  had  a  bosom  companion,  a 
"chum",  as  the  girls  express  it;  I  was  not  talkative 
enough  for  that,  I  did  not  exchange  confidences ; 
the  girls,  through  these,  for  me,  otherwise  lonely 
weeks,  called  unusually  often  and  the  conversation 
always  drifted  around  to  that  farewell  ball  to  the 
summer  guests.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  remarkable 
that  the  affair  was  much  discussed,  since  in  their 
experience  it  had  been  brilliant  beyond  compare. 
Whatever  their  elders  may  have  enjoyed,  the 
young  people  of  the  town  had  never  before  been 
tendered  anything  so  exquisite  to  the  last  detail. 
It  was  but  natural  that  it  should  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  their  quiet  lives. 

One  afternoon  one  of  my  callers,  Janey 
Walters,  said:  "Wasn't  it  a  disgrace,  wasn't  it 
scandalous,  the  way  the  ball  ended?  Mr.  Breth- 
waite  was  just  raging  because  you  and  Joe  went 
home  after  supper.  He  said  it  was  a  mean,  dirty 
trick  after  all  his  trouble  and  expense  in  giving 
the  affair." 

Here  I,  in  my  ignorance,  foolishly  imagined 
that  Arthur  Brethwaite  was  disappointed  over  not 
getting  the  after-supper  dance  he  had  more  than 
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hinted  at  while  we  were  on  the  floor  having  our 
extra ;  so  I  drew  the  conversation  to  other  topics, 
and  the  girls  left  shortly. 

Another  day  when  friends  were  calling,  they, 
too,  soon  reached  the  subject  of  the  ball.  One, 
Bell  Morrison,  began :  "Alda,  you  missed  all  the 
excitement  of  that  evening.  Really,  I  suppose 
there  would  have  been  none  if  you  had  stayed. 
Mr.  Brethwaite  said  Joe  did  not  dare  stay,  and 
he  got  into  a  perfect  fury  over  your  going,  said 
you  had  not  even  said  good  night  to  your  host, 
that  Joe  did  not  dare,  he  was  a  coward,  but  he 
would  get  even  with  him  yet;  there  were  more 
ways  than  one:  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  threat 
ened,  Alda?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no,  let's  talk  of  something  else," 
I  parried. 

There  were  two  questions  which  without  fail 
were  asked  in  one  form  or  another  by  every  caller ; 
first,  "Do  you  hear  from  Joe?"  and  second,  "Is 
Joe  back  in  college  this  year?"  The  first  question 
annoyed  me.  To  begin  with,  I  missed  Joel's  letters 
so  grievously,  and  then  I  felt  sensitive  that  others 
should  think  he  was  not  writing;  so  every  ques 
tion  on  that  subject  stuck  me  like  a  pin  stab. 
I  queried  inwardly,  "Do  they  think  that  Joel, 
my  Joel,  was  jealous  of  Arthur  Brethwaite?  Do 
they  think  we  parted  with  a  lover's  quarrel?" 
The  more  I  thought  over  these  things,  the  less 
pleasing  to  me  seemed  my  share  in  the  per 
formance  of  that  evening. 

The  second  question  did  not  trouble  me,  as 
that  I  could  answer  straightforwardly,  confidently : 
"Yes,  he  is  in  college.  He  is  working  very  hard 
trying  to  make  the  four  years  in  three.  He  did 
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a  good  bit  of  work  during  his  vacation,  you  know/' 
I  noticed  that  each  girl  looked  decidedly  askance 
at  me  as  I  answered  these  two  questions,  the 
first  evasively,  the  second  positively  in  the  af 
firmative.  Glances  were  exchanged. 

At  last,  one  particularly  trying  caller  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  Arthur  Brethwaite  had 
threatened  Joe's  life  and  people  were  beginning 
to  fear  that  he  had  carried  out  his  threat.  I  de 
cided  to  call  at  once  on  Mrs.  Brown,  Joel's  mother. 
This  I  did  as  soon  as  my  guest  had  departed. 

When  I  entered  her  home  Mrs.  Brown  asked 
anxiously  after  my  aunt's  cough.  I  answered 
lightly,  scarcely  heeding  the  question-  Mrs.  Brown 
eyed  me  through  half  closed  lids  as  though  study 
ing  me  or  questioning.  We  exchanged  a  few 
commonplace  remarks,  then  lapsed  into  silence. 
I  was  decidedly  ill  at  ease.  How  much  did  this 
mother  know?  What  did  she  think  of  me?  She  was 
not  helping  me  out  in  the  least  in  my  difficult 
position. 

At  last  I  said,  with  feigned  indifference:  "What 
do  you  hear  from  Joel,  Mrs.  Brown?" 

"I  have  not  heard  from  my  son  yet.  In  saying 
good-by,  he  told  me  not  to  be  anxious  if  I  did 
not  hear  for  some  weeks,  as  he  should  be  very 
busy.  What  do  you  hear,  Alda?" 

"Indeed,  I  have  not  heard  either.  I  know  he 
planned  to  work  very  hard." 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "he  was  determined 
to  complete  his  course  next  June." 

"Mrs.  Brown,"  I  asked,  "are  you  quite  sure 
that  Joel  is  in  college?  Every  one  I  see  asks  me 
that  question,  and  they  act  so  strangely  when  I 
answer  that  he  is." 
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Mrs.  Brown's  face  blanched.  She  looked  me 
fairly  in  the  eyes  and  in  what  seemed  to  me 
almost  an  accusing  tone  demanded :  "If  not  in 
college,  then  where  is  my  boy?" 

I  broke  down  and  began  to  cry  weakly,  but 
Mrs.  Brown  squared  her  shoulders  and  said  brave 
ly,  "I  know  this,  wherever  he  is,  he  is  in  God's 
hands ;  he  is  exactly  where  God  wants  him ;  he  is 
doing  his  duty.  He  could  not  go  wrong,  my  Joey !" 
Then  continuing:  "But  if  not  in  college,  then 
where  could  he  be?  He  would  never  make  way 
with  himself;  he  has  always  said  it  was  as  wrong 
for  a  man  to  take  his  own  life  as  to  take  that  of 
another,  and  a  deal  more  cowardly.  Then,  too, 
foul  play  is  unthinkable,  for  Joel  never  in  his 
life  had  an  enemy."  After  a  pause  she  added, 
meditatively  and  softly :  "Except —  except — "  She 
breathed  out  these  words  with  a  shake  of  her  head. 
Soon  the  mother  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me ; 
I  withdrew  and  returned  home. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  crossed 
the  street  again.  Was  I  seeking  comfort  for  myself 
or  was  I  hoping  to  carry  comfort?  Mrs.  Brown 
broke  a  little  at  sight  of  me,  but  we  sat  and  talked 
for  a  long  time,  then  sat  in  silence,  which  was 
broken  by  an  outpouring  of  prayer. 

"Oh  God,  protect  my  son.  Keep  him,  that  he 
may  walk  close  with  Thee.  And,  oh  dear,  blessed 
Father,  remember  his  mother  in  her  weakness, 
that  she  may  bear  this  affliction  of  uncertainty 
with  meekness  and  with  patience  until  Thy  will 
may  be  revealed  unto  her." 

Another  silence  was  ended  by  her  saying:  "I 
will  telegraph  to  Boston,  to  the  college,  to  make 
certain  whether  or  not  Joel  is  there." 
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"I  am  glad  you  are  to  telegraph,  dear  Mrs. 
Brown.  Things  may  not  be  so  bad  as  the  young 
people  think.  Then,  too,  it  seems  as  if  something 
was  being  done." 

I  was  looking  through  the  window  as  I  spoke 
and  I  could  see  through  the  twilight  two  ladies 
entering  my  aunt's  gate.  I  went  home  to  meet 
two  sisters,  Kate  and  Lucina ;  they  said  they  had 
come  to  talk  with  me. 

"Alda,"  began  Lucina,  the  younger,  "we  have 
not  seen  you  before  since  the  night  of  our  grand 
ball.  You  are  not  looking  well  dear.  You  have 
not  been  ill?" 

"Oh    no,"   I   said   wearily,   "I   am   quite  well." 

Lucina  continued :  "My,  wasn't  that  an  ex 
citing  time?  Weren't  you  frightened?  Oh.  no, 
I  forgot  for  the  moment,  Alda,  you  were  not  there 
after  supper;  it  was  your  going  that  precipitated 
the  row — we  really  thought  there  would  be  a  row. 
One  of  the  boys,  George  Bridge,  I  think  it  was, 
said  he  would  call  an  officer,  but  Amos  Bailey  said 
no,  Joe's  friends  could  settle  this  matter  them 
selves. 

"You  see,  when  Arthur  Brethwaite  saw  that 
you  had  gone  home,  he  called  Joe  Brown  dreadful 
names,  said  he  would  kill  him,  that  he  hadn't 
played  fair.  He  said  that  ball  had  been  given  for 
the  single  purpose  of  showing  Joe  that  he  could 
walk  off  with  his  girl,  with  you,  Alda.  Well, 
Arthur  Brethwaite  kept  shouting  that  he  would 
kill  him,  he  would  kill  him,  till  the  town  boys 
(the  city  guests  had  left,  going  when  the  dancing 
stopped)  told  him  that  they  would  tar  and  feather 
him  if  he  made  that  threat  once  more.  Then  he 
rushed  for  the  door,  saying:  'You'll  see  what 
comes  of  this!' 
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"Some  of  the  boys  thought  of  placing  a  guard 
about  Mrs.  Brown's  house  that  night.  Others  said 
Brethwaite  was  always  like  that  when  he  had  a 
little  liquor  on.  'When  he  gets  out  into  the  open 
air  and  is  alone,  when  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
have  worn  off  a  little,  he'll  be  all  right.' 

"Just  then  we  heard  a  pistol  shot,  then  another. 
We  girls  were  ready  to  drop  but  the  boys  laughed 
and  Noel  said,  'That  came  in  pat.'  Our  cousin, 
Dave  Wood,  when  he  heard  of  it,  said  there 
should  have  been  a  guard.  Dave  did  not  attend 
the  ball,  said  he  was  present  with  Joe  when  this 
trouble  began." 

"What  trouble?"  I  asked. 

"You  never  heard  of  it?  Well,  perhaps  we 
should  never  have  known  but  for  Dave.  This  is 
what  he  told  us:  One  day  when  he  and  Joe  were 
standing  talking  on  the  campus,  they  saw  Arthur 
Brcthwaite  walking  out  toward  his  car  with  the 
young  daughter  of  the  head  janitor,  and  Joe  said 
to  Dave :  'Brethwaite  shall  never  get  that  mother 
less  girl  into  his  toils.'  So  Joe  stepped  up,  took 
the  girl's  hand  and  said,  'Addie,  come  with  me. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  and  your  father  a  minute 
before  you  go  to  ride.' 

"Of  course,  Arthur  Brethwaite  was  furious 
and  got  insulting  and  almost  violent;  said  he 
would  thrash  Joe  on  the  spot  if  he  had  not  brought 
an  ally  along  to  protect  him.  Anyway,  he  said, 
it  was  just  as  well  not  to  dirty  his  hands.  He 
could  get  even  in  some  other  way ;  he  would  go 
into  Joe's  own  town  and  walk  off  with  his  girl 
right  before  his  face  and  eyes.  That's  why  he 
came  here  this  summer.  Alda,  didn't  you  know 
that?  Didn't  Joe  tell  you?  Dave  thought  he  had, 
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and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  you  never 
attended  any  of  Arthur  Brethwaite's  picnics,  ex 
cursions  and  hops.  He  said  Brethwaite  got 
Winifred  Wright  to  get  you  to  promise  to  attend 
the  ball  before  he  would  decide  to  give  it.  Was 
that  so,  and  didn't  you  really  know,  Alda?" 

"Girls,  if  I  had  known  about  these  things, 
do  you  suppose  I  would  have  been  seen  at  the  ball? 
Do  you  think  I  would  have  danced  with  Arthur 
Brethwaite?  I  sometimes  did  want  to  accept  in 
vitations,  especially  the  one  to  the  picnic  in  the 
big  woods.  I  love  the  woods  so.  Joe  said  he  would 
arrange  to  have  me  go  with  Louise  Noel  if  I 
wished,  but  he  must  study.  I  felt  rather  guilty 
to  go  without  him  when  he  was  working  so  hard, 
so  I  said  no  more  at  any  time  until  it  came  to  the 
ball.  Then  I  wanted  to  go  and  Joe  gave  up  to  me. 
Yes,  Winifred  had  called  to  ask  if  I  would  go  and 
I  had  promised,  but  of  course  she  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Brethwaite's  purposes  or  intentions." 

There  was  a  little  hesitation  after  this,  then 
Kate  explained  their  errand.  "Alda,  I  had  a  letter 
from  Dave  this  morning.  Now,  do  not  think  it 
impertinent,  but  he  begged  me  to  ask  you  if  you 
are  hearing  from  Joe." 

"No.    Kate,    not    recently,"    I    answered. 

"Have  you  heard  from  him  since  the  night 
of  the  ball?" 

"No.  I  know  he  is  very  busy  in  college  this 
year.  I  can  not  expect  to  hear  often." 

"Alda,  he  is  not  in  college  and  the  boys  there 
are  getting  very  anxious  about  him.  They  can 
not  learn  where  he  is.  Dave  writes  they  are  putting 
two  and  two  together  and  things  begin  to  look 
pretty  dark  for  Arthur  Brethwaite." 
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"Oh,  girls,  I  can  endure  this  no  longer!  Please 
go  now!  I  want  to  run  over  and  talk  with  Joel's 
mother.  She  has  just  telegraphed  to  the  registrar 
at  college  and  may  already  have  an  answer.  If  she 
knows  where  he  is  I  will  call  you  on  the  telephone 
as  soon  as  I  am  home  again." 

"Do,   Alda." 

"Yes,  yes,   I   will." 

I  was  out  of  the  door  before  they  had  risen, 
no  good-bys,  no  formalities.  I  ran  into  Mrs. 
Brown's  kitchen. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Brown,  have  you  had  an  answer? 
Have  you  heard  yet?  Where  is  Joel?" 

"Why,   child,   I   still  believe  he  is  in   college." 

"No,  no!  He  is  not!  Dave  Wood  wrote  his 
cousins,  Kate  and  'Cina.  that  Joe  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  night  of  that  ball.  They  are  very 
anxious  about  him  there.  He  is  dead,  mother, 
he  is  dead!  And  I  killed  him!  Mother!  Mother! 
Mother!  I  have  never  had  a  mother.  I  thought 
you  would  be  my  mother.  Now  I  have  killed  my 
mother  too." 

"Alda,  stop  this  wild  excitement.  I  can  not 
permit  you  to  go  on  this  way,  not  another  moment. 
Sit  down ;  no,  throw  yourself  down  on  that  settee. 
No,  no,  be  quiet.  Do  not  speak  to  me  now.  Let 
me  pray."  Then  after  a  pause  with  impressive 
deliberation,  she  spoke: 

"Oh,  God,  my  God,  my  Father,  Father  of  us 
all,  of  this  dear  girl  and  of  my  dear  son,  if  Thou 
hast  seen  fit  in  Thine  infinite  wisdom  to  take  my 
boy  into  closer  relationship  with  the  powers  for 
good,  should  I  repine?  I  know  his  heart  is  pure 
and  sweet,  no  harm  could  come  to  him ;  in  this 
life  he  walked  with  Thee,  in  that  life  which  is  to 
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us  invisible,  he  is  still  with  Thee.  And  now, 
oh,  God,  consider  us,  thy  servants,  thy  hand 
maidens.  Help  us  to  be  brave  and  to  know  that 
Thy  will  is  always  just.  In  Thy  great  wisdom, 
Thou  knowest  what  for  each  is  best  and  Thou 
art  perfect  love.  Amen." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Her  prayer  had  been 
uttered  very  slowly,  giving  time  for  each  sentence 
to  have  its  full  effect  on  me.  I  felt  wonderfully 
soothed  and  quieted.  There  was  something  in 
the  atmosphere  that  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  feel  the  least  return  of  excitement.  I  lay  quiet 
with  my  eyes  closed.  Mrs.  Brown  gently  placed 
a  light  cover  over  me  and  quietly  drew  the 
shades.  I  lay  a  long  time  as  if  sleeping. 

I  heard  a  murmur:  "Oh,  God,  if  it  be  Thy 
will,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  Then  she 
spoke  aloud  with  a  touch  of  her  grandmother's 
Scotch :  "Oh,  laddie,  laddie,  how  can  you  leave 
your  poor  mother  to  suffer  such  anxious  thoughts 
for  you,  her  darling  son?  By  day  I  hearken  for 
the  fall  of  your  footsteps;  I  listen  for  the  sound 
of  your  voice;  I  long  for  the  light  of  your  dear 
face,  and  at  night  I  dream.  I  dream  I  have  my 
wee  bairnie  safe  in  mv  strong,  young  arms  again, 
safe." 

"Dear  blessed  Lord,  O  keep  me  calm 

Beneath  Thy  chast'ning  rod; 
Whate'er  the  cross,  where'er  I  am, 

Be  Thou  my  rest,  O  God." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TEMPERANCE 

DAY  after  day  Mrs.  Brown  comforted  me.  Her 
faith  that  all  was  well  for  Joel  eased  me  to 
some  extent  but  brought  little  cessation  in  the 
pains  of  aching  loneliness  which  seemed  to  stretch 
on  before  me  into  an  endless  eternity  of  years. 
One  day  I  saw  Kate  and  Lucina  enter  Mrs. 
Brown's  gate.  They  stayed  a  long  time.  As  soon 
as  they  had  gone  I  went  to  Mrs.  Brown.  I 
caught  her  unawares.  I  felt  sure  she  had  been 
weeping. 

"Oh,  mother,  have  you  had  bad  news?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  dear,  it  is  not  often  given  us  to  get  news 
from  the  other  side." 

"Mother,  let  us  sit  and  talk  about  Joel.  Was 
he  like  you  or  like  his  father?" 

"Like  his  father,  dear;  not  so  high  strung  and 
nervous  as  the  father  though ;  Joel  was  always 
calm  in  his  judgments,  but  he  had  his  father's 
keen  intellect  and  wonderful  power  of  concen 
tration.  Also  he  had  his  father's  cheerful  dis 
position,  his  father's  love  of  fun. 

"The  Buell  girls  were  just  in  and  they  told 
me  about  the  ball  and  what  happened  after,  and 
what  went  before.  Liquor  did  it,  Alda.  I  think 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  that  is  on  my  mind 
just  now.  Something  they  told  reminded  me  of 
it.  It  is  characteristic  of  my  boy  and  perhaps 
you  will  understand  him  better. 
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"My  husband  was  a  good  man.  He  was  an 
honorable  man.  He  was  greatly  respected,  not 
only  by  his  fellow  townsmen  but  by  the  men 
with  whom  he  transacted  business  in  the  city. 
More  than  that,  he  was  a  tender,  loving  husband 
and  a  most  indulgent  father.  Mr.  Brown  drank 
socially  on  the  rare  occasions  when  liquors  were 
served  here,  but  fashionable  banquets  were  never 
frequent  in  this  small  place.  He  never  entered  a 
saloon,  and  probably  I  alone  ever  thought  him 
under  the  influence  of  his  cups.  But  the  morn 
ings  after  drinking  always  found  him  querulous 
and  fretful. 

"The  boy  never  saw  this.  I  was  careful  he 
should  not.  He  always  thought  his  father  per 
fect  and  I  wished  him  to  keep  that  feeling  of 
confidence  and  high  regard.  Indeed,  I  myself 
never  felt  loss  of  respect  for  my  husband  on  such 
occasions,  but  humored  and  petted  him  as  one 
would  a  sick  child. 

"But  there  came  a  morning.  The  evening  be 
fore,  the  leading  citizens  had  given  a  dinner  to 
some  heavy  business  men  from  the  city.  These 
men  were  here  considering  the  making  of  a  large 
loan  to  aid  some  public  project — water  works, 
I  think  it  was.  Well,  the  next  morning  we  three 
sat  down  to  breakfact  together.  I  had  urged  my 
husband  to  have  a  tray  in  bed,  telling  him  he 
did  not  seen  well,  that  he  was  overtired  after 
being  out  so  late  the  night  before.  But  he  must 
get  to  his  office  as  soon  as  possible  to  see  a  man 
who  would  be  off  on  the  next  train.  He  would 
eat  his  breakfast  with  the  family. 

"At  table  his  eggs  were  too  soft,  his  coffee  was 
too  strong,  indeed,  nothing  was  right.  Finally 
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he  broke  out  upon  me:  'Woman,  why  is  it  you 
never  cook  anything  fit  to  eat?  You  take  no 
pains  with  your  cooking.' 

"I  checked  the  rising  word  and  tried  to  re 
strain  the  falling  tears.  Then  rising,  Mr.  Brown 
said,  Til  not  be  here  for  lunch.  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  ever  come  home  again.  Home, 
indeed !' 

"Joel  rose  pleading:  'Oh,  daddy,  don't  talk 
like  that.  Don't  make  my  mama  cry.' 

"Then  the  father  siezed  the  child,  jerking  him 
from  the  room,  saying,  'How  long  is  it  since  it 
was  appointed  to  sons  to  correct  their  fathers? 
I  will  show  you  a  correction  of  father  to  son,  a 
needed  correction  it  seems.' 

"I  could  hear  the  blows  but  did  not  dare  go 
out  lest  I  make  matters  worse.  Joey  was  nine 
years  old  then.  He  had  never  before  been  struck 
by  either  parent.  He  was  always  amenable  to 
reason. 

"A  little  later  Mr.  Brown  passed  around  out 
side  the  house  and  in  at  the  front  door.  I  did 
not  stir  until  I  had  heard  him  leave  the  house, 
going  down  the  street.  I  went  then  to  find  my 
boy.  He  was  lying  quiet  on  some  hay  in  the 
barn.  His  face  was  white,  his  breath  came  in 
tremulous  gasps.  His  foundations  had  been 
swept  away  from  under  him,  and  the  entire 
structure  of  his  being  had  fallen  about  him.  Per 
haps  he  felt  that  even  his  mother  might  at  any 
moment  turn  upon  and  rend  him.  At  any  rate, 
he  knew  I  had  not  tried  to  defend  him  in  his 
time  of  need. 

"I  took  the  poor  little  limp  hands  in  mine 
and  chafed  the  cold  fingers.  We  had  a  long, 
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long  talk,  Joey  and  I.  I  told  him  how  liquor 
stole  men's  brains  away  and  made  them  do 
things  without  knowing  what,  things  they  would 
be  very  sorry  for  later;  how  they  would  some 
times  abuse  even  those  dearest  to  them. 

"  'Mother,  I  will  never  be  a  drunkard,'  Joel 
said,  calmly  positive. 

"  'Oh,  Joey  dear,  your  father  is  not  a  drunkard. 
He  drinks  like  a  gentleman.' 

'  'Then,  mother,  I  will  never  be  a  gentleman. 
I  will  just  be  a  man,  for  if  I  loved  some  one 
even  a  little  I  would  not  want  to  hurt  him.  No, 
mother,  I  will  never,  never,  never  drink'." 

'  'Then,  Joey/  I  said,  'beware  of  the  first  drop'." 
'  'There  will  never  be  a  first  drop,  mother'." 

"  'Joey,  promise  me  that  and  I  will  pray  God 
to  witness  this,  our  covenant/  and  so  it  was." 

"I  feel  certain  that  my  husband  never  drank 
again.  The  unhappy  incident  was  never  referred 
to  directly  by  any  of  us.  It  passed  as  a  dream, 
an  unreality.  From  that  time  the  happiness  in  our 
home  was  unbroken.  Our  little  boy,  however, 
was  always  under  restraint  when  in  the  presence 
of  his  father.  He  was  obedient  and  attentive  to 
him  as  ever;  when  the  father  came  home  in  the 
evening  Joel  took  his  hat  and  his  coat  and  brought 
his  slippers  and  the  paper.  He  seemed  pleased 
to  be  called  on  to  do  anything  possible  for  the 
father,  but  he  never  ran  to  meet  him,  never 
chatted  or  asked  him  questions,  never  invited  a 
bit  of  fun  as  of  old. 

"I  could  see  during  the  last  weeks  of  my 
husband's  life  how  hard  he  was  trying  to  win  the 
child  back  to  him.  One  day  he  called  Joey  to  his 
side  and  with  his  arm  about  him,  kissed  and 
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carressed    him.     Then,    getting    no    response,    he 
said   to  Joel,  'Do  you  know  my  child,  that  your 
father  loves  you  very  dearly?' ' 
"Yes,   sir'." 

"'And  do  you  love  your  daddy ?' " 
'  'Yes,  sir/  was  the  respectful  answer." 
'Then  kiss  me,  boy'." 

"Joey  obeyed,  but  there  was  no  warmth  in 
the  kiss.  With  a  heavy  sigh,  the  father  said: 

'  'Go  back  to  your  book,  son,'  and  released 
him.  He  had  lost  his  boy,  his  idol." 

"Joel  returned  to  his  book  with  lagging  steps. 
He  cast  furtive  glances  at  his  father's  sad  face. 
At  last  their  eyes  met,  and  Joel  flew  to  his 
father's  outstretched  arms.  Clinging  to  his  neck 
and  kissing  him  with  warm,  happy  kisses  he 
poured  forth  a  tumult  of  words:  'Oh,  father, 
father,  I  do  love  you !  You  are  the  best  father 
in  all  the  world ;  I  am  glad  you  are  my  daddy. 
Let's  go  fishing  together  again ;  let's  do  things 
the  way  we  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  little  boy.' 

"The  father  raised  the  child's  face  and  for  one 
happy  moment  looked  into  his  eyes — then  his 
head  dropped  upon  his  chest.  He  had  passed, 
but  he  had  left  the  woe  behind  him." 

"O   sometimes   gleams   upon   our   sight, 
Thro'  present  wrong,  the  eternal  right." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ALDA  MAKES  A  BEGINNING 


"Let  me  today  do  something  that  shall  take 
A  little  sadness  from  the  world's  vast  store, 

And  may  I  be  so  favored  as  to  make 
Of  joy's  too  scanty  sum  a  little  more. 

"Let  me  tonight  look  back  across  the  span 

Twixt    dawn    and    dark,    and    to    my    conscience 
say — 

Because  of  some  good  act  to  beast  or  man — 
The    world    is   better    that    I    lived    to-day." 


THE  next  morning  I  called  again  to  ask  what 
answer  Mrs.  Brown  had  received  to  her  tele 
gram.  She  told  me  that  it  was  far  from  satis 
factory  and  that  she  had  decided  to  go  on  to 
Boston  in  the  evening  of  that  day  to  see  what 
she  might  learn. 

"Alda,  how  is  your  aunt's  cough  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  notice  her 
coughing  unusually,  and  she  said  nothing  of  it." 

"No,  my  dear,  of  course  she  said  nothing. 
She  is  not  one  to  complain.  And  how  are  you 
feeling  this  beautiful  day?" 

I  had  not  observed  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
day  and  really  the  word  jarred  on  my  feelings. 
How  could  anything  be  beautiful  when  I  was  so 
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sad.  But  I  answered:  "Mrs.  Brown,  I  feel  as 
though  my  heart  was  being  gripped  so  hard  that 
it  has  scarcely  room  to  beat.  Oh,  it  is  so  dull 
and  heavy.  I  know  now  that  things  can  never 
be  any  better." 

"Alda,  you  are  young  and  unaccustomed  to 
sorrow.  God's  laws  do  not  permit  one  to  con 
tinue  long  in  any  extreme  condition  of  either  joy 
or  sorrow.  There  is  a  sort  of  normal  base  for 
each  of  us.  We  rise  above  this  in  ecstasy  of  joy 
and  we  drop  below  into  the  slough  of  despond, 
but  not  for  long  in  either  case.  We  come  back 
to  our  normal  condition.  The  normal  for  some 
is  tuned  high,  for  others,  low." 

"But,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  do  not  want  ever  to 
forget.  I  want  to  think  of  Joel  always." 

"Do  you  want  to  do  the  things  that  would 
make  Joel  happy?  Of  course  you  do.  Then 
dwell  not  upon  your  loss  but  upon  the  happiness 
you  have  had  together.  Think  over  every  dear, 
sweet  thing  you  ever  heard  him  say  or  saw  him 
do.  Now  I  have  it,  Alda,  you  know  how  fond 
Joel  always  was  of  your  Aunt  Rachel.  He  will 
feel  badly  now  seeing  no  one  there  to  cheer  her 
and  to  do  for  her  in  her  poor  health.  If  you 
would  take  Joel's  place  with  her  he  would  bless 
you  for  that  more  than  for  any  other  thing  you 
could  do. 

"Talk  with  your  aunt  about  him.  Recount 
his  jovial  ways  with  her.  Why,  Alda,  she  was 
so  much  on  his  mind  that  more  than  once  I  have 
seen  him  spring  right  up  in  the  midst  of  his 
evening  studies  and  run  across  the  street  to  see 
her  because  the  thought  had  popped  into  his 
head — impressions  I  call  them — that  Aunt  Rachel 
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was  unusually  lonely  or  perhaps  a  bit  sad.  Now, 
when  you  go  home,  go  straight  to  your  aunt  and 
begin.  Relieve  her  of  her  daily  tasks.  For  over 
three  years  she  has  lived  for  you,  Alda.  Now 
you  live  for  her." 

"But,  Joel,  Mrs.  Brown,  Joel,  I  can  not  forget 
him." 

"Of  course  not,  but  if  you  are  doing  these 
things  for  him  you  will  not  forget  him.  Do  you 
suppose  it  pleases  Joel  to  see  you  with  red  eyes, 
carrying  about  a  heavy  heart  and  thinking  only 
of  yourself?  He  was  always  thinking  of  others." 

"Yes,  and  I  fear  I  have  always  been  thinking 
of  self.  Mrs.  Brown,  do  you  think  your  son 
really  loved  me?  I  know  he  did,  but  what  did 
he  see  in  me  to  love?" 

"You   were  his   Aunt   Rachel's  little   girl." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Brown,  surely  you  do  not  think  he 
would  have  married  me  just  to  relieve  my  aunt 
of  a  burden?" 

"No.  Well,  I  recall  now  that  once  when 
from  something  I  had  said  Joel  thought  I  did  not 
fully  appreciate  you,  he  said  to  me,  'Mother, 
there  are  latent  fires  in  that  girl ;  you  must  re 
member  and  take  into  consideration  her  early 
training  which  kept  these  fires  damped,  but  some 
day  they  will  be  fanned  into  flames." 

"Yes,  Mother  Brown,  and  now  you  are  fan 
ning.  Well,  blow  hard.  I  will  try  to  respond. 
Oh,  I  will  try.  I  like  this  lesson.  There  is 
something  tangible  in  it.  Now  I  will  go  home 
and  put  into  practice  your  first  real  lesson  in 
living.  Already  my  heart  feels  lighter  and  beats 
more  freely.  I  will  begin  trying  to  be  what  Joel 
would  wish  me  to  be.  Good-by." 
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I  hurried  home,  letting  the  gate  close,  swing 
ing  behind  me  with  a  series  of  graduated  clicks, 
I  ran  up  the  steps,  rushed  through  the  door,  clos 
ing  it  a  bit  noisily,  then  I  was  hurrying  toward 
the  kitchen  where  I  nearly  upset  my  good  aunt 
who  was  coming  eagerly  into  the  hall. 

"Why,  Alda,  is  that  you?  I  did  not  recognize 
your  footsteps.  Really,  child,  you  gave  me  such 
a  start.  I  felt  as  though  Joey  was  coming." 

"Auntie,  I  am  glad  if  I  have  once  reminded 
you  of  Joel.  We  miss  him,  you  and  I,  but  now 
we  must  be  company  for  each  other.  I  want  to 
be  with  you  and  to  work  with  you  and  to  visit 
with  you,  and  I  want  to  be  better  company  for 
you.  Believe  me,  Auntie  dear,  I  need  you,  oh, 
so  much. 

"Now  sit  down  in  that  dear,  little,  old-fashioned 
rocker  of  yours  and  let  me  get  the  dinner.  Can 
we  have  some  of  your  good  cream  biscuits?  Tell 
me  how,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  make  mine  come 
out  light  and  feathery  like  yours.  I  love  this  big, 
sunny  kitchen.  It  is  really  the  pleasantest  room 
in  the  house,  and  just  look  at  that  geranium. 
When  you  brought  it  out  from  the  sitting  room 
its  leaves  were  turning  yellow,  but  now  they 
look  crisp  and  healthy  again,  and  it  is  putting 
out  new  buds,  see ! 

"Joel  once  said,  the  kitchen  was  your  posy 
hospital.  You  bring  any  sick  plant  out  where 
you  can  pet  and  love  it  for  a  time  and  it  takes 
hope  and  blooms  again.  I  remember  how  you 
told  him  it  was  the  even  warmth  and  the  hum 
idity  of  the  room  which  revived  the  plants,  but 
he  answered  that  if  some  woman  with  a  crabbed 
disposition  presided  over  this  same  room  the 
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plants  would  die  of  acidosis  despite  the  warmth 
and  humidity,  adding  that  plants  were  like  babies 
and  other  delicate  people  and  could  not  thrive 
with  too  much  acid,  too  much  sharpness  in  the 
atmosphere.  Dear  Joel,  he  breathed  forth  only 
sweetness." 

In  time  our  little  meal  was  completed.  "Come, 
Aunt,"  I  said,  "let  us  break  a  biscuit  together. 
Ah,  they  are  good." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  before  taking  the  train 
for  Boston  Mrs.  Brown  came  in  to  bid  my  aunt 
good-by.  I  opened  the  door  for  her.  but,  as  she 
entered  Aunt  Rachel's  room,  she  closed  it  behind 
her  leaving  me  without.  They  had  a  long,  quiet 
talk.  On  coming  out,  she  said  to  me:  "Alda,  this 
may  not  be  really  serious,  but  most  of  Rachel's 
family  have  gone  in  this  way,  beginning  with 
that  same  cough.  I  am  glad  you  are  with  her. 
Have  you  any  help?" 

"Yes,  a  woman  comes  two  days  each  week 
and  does  all  the  heavy  work." 

"You  should  have  a  maid  regularly  installed 
at  once.  I  hope  not  to  be  gone  long.  Keep  up 
your  courage  and  think  of  Joel  in  hope,  as  though 
you  expected  him  home  tomorrow.  Rachel  does 
not  know.  It  is  best  she  should  not  share  our 
anxious  uncertainty.  Talk  of  him  happily  to  her. 
Good-by,  Alda.  Be  brave." 

It  seems  to  me  when  I  went  to  my  room 
that  night,  that  my  back  creaked  with  weariness, 
with  stiffness.  But  I  was  happy  in  the  thought 
that  I  had  made  a  beginning.  I  slept  that  night 
and  my  thoughts  concerning  Joel  were  not  as 
they  had  been  on  preceding  nights,  not  hysterical, 
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but  quiet  and  more  as  they  would  have  been  had 
he  been  present  with  or  near  me. 

Now  that  I  was  much  with  my  aunt  I  noted 
that  her  cough  was  deep  seated,  deeper  than  I 
had  supposed.  At  Mrs.  Brown's  suggestion  I 
called  on  Doctor  Law,  a  friend  of  my  aunt,  in 
order  to  talk  with  him  alone.  The  doctor  told  me 
to  have  the  house  quiet,  but  cheerful,  to  keep  my 
aunt  happy  as  possible  and  to  relieve  her  absol 
utely  of  every  care  and  responsibility.  He  agreed 
to  drop  in  and  make  a  friendly  call  at  the  house 
soon.  This  he  did.  In  the  course  of  that  visit 
he  asked  Aunt  Rachel  if  she  had  any  worries. 
No,  none  at  all,  she  said,  except  that  she  some 
times  feared  lest  responsibility  of  the  house  and 
the  close  care  and  companionship  I  was  giving 
her  might  prove  too  confining  for  me. 

"Miss  Bowen,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  me, 
"write  Alma  and  tell  her  that  I,  Dr.  Law,  wish 
her  to  return  to  your  aunt  if  it  is  possible,  and 
that  at  once.  She  is  capable  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  her  abilities  seem  almost  unlimited. 
She  will  come  if  she  can." 

In  the  course  of  a  week  Alma  was  at  the  helm 
and  a  day  or  two  after  her  coming  Sarah  Ann.  a 
remote  cousin  arrived ;  on  finding  my  aunt  poorly 
she  decided  to  stay  right  there  to  nurse  her. 
Now,  Sarah  Ann  had  executive  ability.  She  was 
a  woman  of  good  character  and  right  motives, 
but,  and  is  it  not  strangely  sad,  some  people 
above  reproach  are  tiresome  in  the  extreme? 
Sarah  Ann  was  unfortunate  in  that  her  voice  was 
loud  and  unmusical,  her  hand  was  dull  and  heavy, 
her  footfall  sounded  like  the  crack  of  doom  as 
she  stepped  on  our  hardwood  floors.  My  aunt 
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clung  to  me,  begging  me  not  to  leave  her  alone 
with  Sarah  Ann,  but  our  guest  treated  me  as  an 
intruder  and  one  incapable  of  filling  the  position 
of  nurse.  At  last  it  fell  to  Aunt  Rachel  to  ask 
this  cousin  to  visit  her  old  time  friends  in  the 
town,  then  return  to  her  own  home  where  we 
could  call  on  her  later  if  need  be. 

I  was  made  happy  one  day  when  my  aunt 
told  me,  as  I  was  moving  quietly  about  the  room, 
that  before  seeing  me  she  had  feared  I  might  be 
loud  or  boistrous  or  strong  willed.  She  was  glad 
I  was  as  I  was ;  her  only  regret  now  being  that 
we  had  not  sooner  become  acquainted ;  there  were 
many  things  she  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about ; 
some  day  when  feeling  stronger  she  would  tell 
me  about  my  father  and  my  mother.  But  as  the 
days  passed  she  did  not  grow  stronger. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  JOEL 

ONE  of  Mrs.  Brown's  parting  injunctions  to 
me  was:  "Forget  yourself  and  live  for  God's 
children,  remembering  that  charity  begins  at 
home."  Begins  at  home — that,  I  thought,  means 
with  Aunt  Rachel.  I  had  been  three  and  one 
half  years  in  her  cheerful  home  but  what  had  I 
contributed  to  its  good  cheer?  I  had  partaken 
of  her  excellent  meals ;  I  had  smiled  and  re 
sponded  to  her  remarks,  but  had  seldom  volun 
teered  conversation.  I  had  accepted  the  best  this 
pleasant  home  afforded,  with  as  little  concern  as 
I  did  the  air  I  breathed  or  the  sunshine  that 
bathed  me.  God's  universe  in  general  was  created 
to  serve  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part.  I 
was  not  so  grateful  as  was  the  old  family  cat 
even,  for  Dick  rubbed  his  sides  against  my  aunt's 
skirts  and  purred,  showing  his  appreciation  in 
every  way  possible  to  a  cat. 

Since  having  been  awakened  to  my  own  stupid 
shortcomings  I  have  observed  that  children  too 
often  take  their  parents  for  granted.  Father  is 
the  natural  provider.  If  he  furnishes  money  and 
brings  home  the  family  supplies,  what  of  it?  He 
has  but  done  his  duty.  It  is  mother's  place  to 
cook,  to  sew,  to  mend,  so  what  if  she  does?  Pro 
bably  all  good  mothers  do  the  same  and  get 
tired  too,  so  what  of  that? 

Now  that  my  eyes  had  been  opened,  all  this 
should  be  changed.  I  went  bravely  to  work  despite 
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blisters  and  burns  and  cuts  and  aches  and  pains. 
It  was  my  turn  to  suffer  these  minor  afflictions. 
My  aunt  now  spent  most  of  her  time  either  in  the 
big  Boston  rocker  in  the  kitchen  or  upon  a  couch 
that  had  been  placed  in  a  sunny  window.  I  read 
to  her  much,  favorite  poets  or  books  of  her  choice. 

Of  course,  thoughts  of  Joel  were  uppermost 
in  my  mind.  Wait!  A  little  distinction  occurs  to 
me :  it  is  this,  we  think  of  strangers  and  casual 
acquaintances,  people  who  dwell  oudside  our 
hearts,  but  we  feel  for  those  we  love,  and  for  little 
children.  With  this  distinction,  I  will  say  that 
Joel  was  much  in  my  heart  and  if  I  spoke  of  him 
at  all  it  must  be  to  my  aunt  and  it  must  be  of 
Joel  living,  happy,  active. 

Knowing  that  Joel's  life  from  his  infancy 
had  been  to  my  aunt  as  a  refreshing  breeze  to  a 
fainting  soul,  remembering  how  when  he  was  away 
she  had  counted  off  the  weeks  from  vacation  to 
vacation  when  he  should  return  again,  realizing 
that  I  could  never  fill  the  void  made  by  his  going, 
it  was  well  for  me,  as  well  as  for  her,  that  she 
should  think  of  him  as  back  in  college. 

Any  little  incident  which  recalled  some  trick 
or  turn  of  his  served  as  occasion  to  recount  a 
story.  The  man  who  now  brought  our  evening 
mail  and  did  errands  for  us  was  a  good  man.  also 
sympathetic  in  his  way.  Before  leaving  the  house 
he  always  asked  after  Aunt's  health  and  usually 
ended  by  hoping  it  might  be  the  Lord's  will  to 
spare  her  yet  a  little  longer.  One  day  when  in  his 
presence,  Aunt  had  suffered  an  unusually  acute 
attack  of  coughing,  he  asked  solemnly  if  she  was 
prepared  to  meet  her  Lord.  When  the  man  was 
out  of  hearing  Aunt  said:  "Under  the  circum- 
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stances  a  call  from  a  tombstone  would  be  about 
as  cheering.  He  is  a  godly  man.  so  called  by  the 
world,  but  Joe's  monkey-shines  are  to  me  a  far 
more  acceptable  expression  of  godliness." 

Then  we  chatted  about  Joel  as  postman  to 
the  queen,  as  he  once  expressed  it  when  bringing 
in  her  mail,  and  I  told  her  that  one  of  my  earliest 
recollections  in  this  home  was  that  of  seeing  Joel 
come  swinging  through  the  gate  with  the  mail. 
If  I  was  at  the  window,  he  threw  me  a  nod  and  a 
smile ;  if  there  were  letters  for  me,  they  came  in 
at  the  front  door,  but  otherwise  he  passed  around 
to  the  side  porch  where  he  knew  he  would  find 
my  aunt.  His  entrance  was  usually  followed  by 
gales  of  nonsense.  One  day  I  yielded  to  my 
curiosity  and  found  it  convenient  to  get  a  drink 
of  water  from  the  kitchen  as  I  heard  Joel's 
whistle  coming  round  the  corner. 

On  entering  the  kitchen  he  said,  addressing 
my  aunt:  "Ah,  dear  lady,  I  am  prepared  to  be 
very  generous  with  you  today  if  you  are  good 
and  patient.  Guess  how  many.  No?  Well,  here 
is  number  one.  Wait  a  minute,  let  me  see  first. 
I  will  look  at  the  post-mark  for  you.  C-o-o-l-e-y- 
c-o-l-o.  Now  let  me  look  again  and  see  if  that  is 
not  Coco-cola.  No,  Cooley-colo.  Funny  name, 
isn't  it?"  Then  as  Aunt  made  a  motion  to  take  the 
letter,  he  expostulated,  "No,  no,  wait.  Wait  a  min 
ute.  I  haven't  looked  at  the  handwriting  yet." 
Then  meditatively,  "Now  that  looks  like  Alice's 
hand,  or  Carolyn's,  whichever  it  is.  They  write 
so  nearly  alike  they  always  make  us  trouble, 
don't  they,  Aunt  Rachel?" 

"Why,  Joel,"  Auntie  laughed,  "Alice  writes 
a  very  fine  ladylike  hand  while  Carolyn  writes  a 
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round,  business  hand."  She  peered  over  his  arm  at 
the  handwriting,  then  with  a  deft  motion  from 
below  caught  the  letter  from  his  hand,  Joel  the 
while  making  great  expressions  of  displeasure. 

"It's  from  Jessica,  Greeley,  Colorado,"  she  ex 
claimed  joyfully. 

"No  wonder  I  could  not  tell  it  then.  She  must 
be  one  of  your  annuals.  Certainly  I  never  heard 
of  her  before." 

"Now  for  the  next,"  he  said  producing  a  second. 
This  is  postmarked  local.  It  must  be  a  wedding 
invitation,  Aunt  Rachel,"  but  Aunt's  quick  eye 
had  caught  the  printed  name  in  the  corner  and 
she  ended  his  teasing  speculation  as  to  the  un 
fortunates  who  were  about  to  be  yoked  by  saying: 
"It  is  the  milkman's  bill." 

"Now  the  third  letter.  'Mex.'  is  the  postmark. 
A  bold  hand,  probably  the  hand  of  some  bold, 
bad  man  trying  to  swindle  you  out  of  your  Mex 
ican  railroad  stocks  by  telling  you  they  will  drop 
fifty  points  below  when  the  revolution  now  hatch 
ing  comes  off.  Well,  well,  Aunt,  don't  let  him 
frighten  you  into  selling  low  and  losing  on  your 
best  speculation." 

But  Auntie  had  caught  sight  of  the  address  and 
told  him  that  it  was  her  brother's  writing,  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  his  California  home  and 
must  have  mailed  a  letter  en  route  through  Texas, 
not  Mexico. 

"Don't  accuse  me  of  being  mistaken,  dear 
Aunt,  the  postmark  is  blurred  and  had  to  be 
guessed  at.  I  saw  the  'e-x'." 

"Now,"  he  said  with  an  ingratiating  smile 
and  glances  toward  the  pantry  door,  "now,  what 
do  I  get  today  for  all  my  trouble  and  delay?" 
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"Nothing  today.  You  have  hindered  me  at  my 
work.  Tomorrow  night  if  you  are  good,  you  may 
peep  into  my  pantry  and  see  what  you  can  find." 
And  so  he  came  and  so  he  went  day  after  day. 
My  aunt  told  me  he  used,  at  times,  to  censor 
her  bills,  accusing  her  of  extravagence.  Her  light 
bill  was  too  high.  That  girl  Alda  should  not  be 
permitted  to  burn  the  midnight  oil.  When  asked 
what  his  mother's  bill  was  for  that  month,  he 
answered  that  that  was  another  matter.  He, 
tho  still  in  his  teens,  was  a  man  and  was  obliged 
to  work  late,  but  the  young  lady  should  have  her 
beauty  sleep. 

He  accused  her  of  setting  too  expensive  a 
table,  but  always  ended  by  drawing  the  checks 
for  her  bills  and  seeing  them  posted,  on  condition 
that  she  try  to  keep  that  girl  within  bounds  next 
month.  She  should  cut  down  the  sugar,  the  butter 
and  the  cream. 

Joel  never  joked  with  me.  I  was  slow  at  re 
partee  and  perhaps  over-nice,  always  considering 
the  proprieties,  lacking  in  tact,  also  lacking  in 
that  quality  absolutely  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  any  individual  or  of  any  home — I  refer  to 
a  sense  of  humor.  In  the  case  of  my  aunt,  I  had 
observed  her  habit  of  always  inspecting  the  en 
velope  before  opening  a  letter.  Now,  Joel  with 
his  nature  found  this  amusing,  while  to  me  it 
was  annoying,  showing  a  lack  of  good  sense. 
But  now  that  my  imagination  has  played  about 
the  habit  a  little,  I  conclude  that  the  letter  gives 
occasion  for  a  little  guessing  game,  and  in  lonely 
lives  every  scheme  for  entertainment  must  be 
utilized.  Then,  too,  when  your  guess  or  your 
decision,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  made, 
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there  is  definite  anticipation  added  to  prolong 
the  pleasure  of  the  letter.  Business  men  or  others 
with  a  full  correspondence  do  not  need  to  practice 
this  little,  innocent  device. 

Once  about  Christmas  time  when  Joel  came  in, 
my  aunt  said:  "Give  me  the  mail,  I  have  a  sweet 
surprise  for  you."  With  great  show  of  obedience 
he  laid  the  mail  on  the  table  beside  her  saying: 
"A  sweet  surprise!" 

"Joel,  you  know  my  green  cookie  pail?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  with  pink  roses  painted  on  one 
side ;  yes,  ma'am,  I  know  it,  and  a  round  cover 
with  a  hinge  and  a  ring  on  top,  and  it  hangs  on 
a  nail  in  the  cellar  way  under  the  stairs.  Shall 
I  get  it  for  you,  madam?" 

"Yes,  Joel,  bring  it  to  me." 

With   clownish  alacrity  he  brought  the  pail. 

"Joel,  do  you  remember  Alma  who  was  with 
me  so  long?  Well,  she  has  sent  me  a  German 
dish." 

"Oh,  a  dish,  a  dish,  a  sweet  surprise.  Is  it, 
dear  aunt,  permitted  me  to  see  this  dish?  This 
German  dish?  This  sweet  surprise?"  Then  per 
mission  granted,  with  mockery  of  awe,  he  opened 
the  pail  and  lifted  out  a  little  white  pastry  square, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  stamped  a  spray  of 
lillies  of  the  valley. 

"Oh,  a  picture,  well  I  am  surprised.  A  sweet 
little  picture!" 

My  aunt  told  him  to  eat  it.  With  "urns"  and 
"ahs"  he  nibbled  about  the  edges  until  all  was 
gone,  then  he  asked  if  he  might  take  one  home  for 
his  mother  to  eat,  and  also  one  for  them  to  look 
at  and  show  to  their  friends.  Aunt  filled  a  little 
paper  sack,  telling  him  to  tell  his  mother  that 
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these  were  the  anise  flavored  cookies  made  by  the 
Germans  at  Christmas  time  only. 

As  Joel  was  on  his  way  to  the  door,  my  aunt 
called  him  back  saying:  "Joel,  you  are  a  good  boy, 
you  have  always  been  a  good  boy,  but  will  you 
never  grow  up?  Will  you  never  be  a  man?  How 
old  are  you  now?" 

"I  was  eighteen  last  month.  I  shall  be  twenty 
before  a  year  from  next  Christmas  and  even  now 
I  am  almost  twenty-one."  Then  dropping  his  non 
sense  he  said  quietly  and  with  the  manner  which  I 
most  loved:  "Aunt  Rachel,  I  will  begin  tomorrow 
morning  to  show  you  how  really  old  and  serious  I 
do  feel,"  then  leaning  over,  he  kissed  her  forehead 
saying:  "Now  say  good-by  to  your  boy,"  but  my 
aunt  cried  out  in  alarm : 

"No,  no,  Joey,  you  may  show  others  that  you 
are  old  and  serious,  but  not  me.  I  think  I  could 
not  live  if  I  were  to  lose  my  Joey  boy." 

He  kissed  her  again,  then  went  his  way  whist 
ling  softly  some  bird  note  he  had  caught. 

After  this  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  a  little 
less  jocular  with  my  aunt.  Of  course  they  had 
many  a  gay  laugh  together;  but  he  read  to  her 
more  or  discussed  with  her,  articles  she  had  read 
in  her  beloved  Atlantic  Monthly,  or  talked  over 
local  news  and  situations.  He  always  had  great 
fun  preparing  Aunt  Rachel  and  his  mother  for 
election  days,  telling  them  impossible  scandals 
about  their  chosen  candidates  while  lauding  those 
discarded. 

To  this  day  the  memories  of  that  big  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  haunt  me.  I  can  think  of  no 
simple  creature  comfort  more  satisfying  than  that 
neat  room,  warmed  by  a  wood  fire  and  redolent 
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of  newly  baked  bread  just  hot  from*  the  oven ;  the 
teakettle  singing,  the  sun  shining  across  the  white 
floor  where  rested  here  and  there  round,  braided 
rugs.  Added  to  these  are  now  very  precious 
associations,  not  only  with  the  life  of  Joel  but 
with  the  last  months  of  my  dear  aunt's  life. 

There  was  purpose  in  all  Joel's  seeming  fool 
ishness.  While  cheering  my  aunt  on  her  way, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  covering  over  an  ache 
in  his  own  heart. 

My  aunt,  never  having  had  a  child  of  her  own, 
had  found  in  Joel  the  satisfaction  which  every 
true  woman's  heart  craves,  a  little  child  to  love 
and  watch  through  the  years  of  its  development  on 
up  to  manhood. 

I  realize  now  how  lonely  for  her  were  the 
months  between  August  and  May,  when  Joel  was 
away;  and  how  starved  her  heart.  No  wonder 
she  had  failed  and  I  had  come  to  note  this  all 
too  late,  and  then  only  when  Mrs.  Brown  had 
forced  the  fact  upon  me.  How  thoughtless  I  had 
been! 

With  mortification  do  I  now  recall  an  incident 
which  I  force  myself  to  relate,  hoping  it  may 
sometime  serve  as  a  reminder  to  some  other 
carelessly  selfish  girl  who  may  be  neglecting  a 
heart-hungry,  self-sacrificing  mother. 

One  morning,  when  I  had  been  perhaps  a  year 
with  my  aunt,  Joel  came  rushing  in,  saying:  "Aunt 
Rachel,  come,  put  on  your  things.  I  am  going 
with  my  mother  on  business.  We  pass  through 
the  town  where  your  cousin  Roxana  lives;  you 
can  have  two  days  with  her.  We  return  tomorrow 
night." 
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My  aunt's  face  lighted  with  eager  anticipation, 
but  when  she  looked  at  me  she  said :  "No,  I 
could  not  leave  Alda  alone." 

But  Joel  was  ready  for  this  and  said  he  would 
arrange  to  have  Aunt  Sarah  Peck  stay  with  me. 
"Alda,  help  her  get  ready  while  I  run  over  and 
see  Aunt  Sarah." 

Still  my  aunt  shook  her  head.  Then  Joel 
appealed  directly  to  me,  asking  me  to  tell  her 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  her  go.  So  half  heartedly 
I  said:  "Of  course,  Aunt  Rachel,  go;  don't  think 
of  me." 

My  aunt  did  not  go.  When  I  recall  the  look  of 
disappointment  on  that  dear  boy's  face,  I  wonder 
that  he  ever  noticed  me  again..  More  than  once 
in  recalling  this  incident  my  heart  has  cried  out 
with  shame: '"Oh,  God,  forgive,  forgive."  Later 
I  tried  to  atone  for  this  act,  or  lack  of  action, 
by  sending  for  Cousin  Roxana  to  visit  my  aunt, 
but  circumstances  were  such  that  she  could  not  at 
that  time  come. 

Joel  never  seemed  impatient  with  me,  and  my 
aunt  never  so  much  as  pointed  a  moral.  Until 
Mrs.  Brown  took  vigorous  hold  of  me,  I  was  al 
ways  obliged  to  learn  through  sacrifice  and  you 
know  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifice.  Obedience  to  the  light, 
but  my  eyes  were  not  open.  I  did  not  see  the 
light,  so  lingered  on  in  complaisant  self-satisfaction 
until  the  great  sacrifice  came.  But  even  then, 
I  could  not  have  found  the  lesson  alone.  When 
I  realize  all  that  I  owe  to  Mrs.  Brown,  I  feel 
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in    my    gratitude    like    praying    in    the    words    of 
Francis    Havergal : 

"Lord,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak 

In  living  echoes  of  Thy  tone ; 
As  Thou  hast  sought,  so  let  me   seek, 

Thy    erring    children    lost    and    lone. 

Oh,  teach  me,   Lord,  that  I  may  teach 
The  precious  things  Thou  dost  impart ; 

And  wing  my  words  that  they  may  reach 
The    hidden    depths    of    many    a    heart. 

Oh.  give  Thine  own  sweet  rest  to  me, 
That  I  may  speak  with  soothing  power 

A    word    in    season,    as    from    Thee, 
To    weary    ones    in    needful    hour. 

Oh     fill    me    with    Thy    fullness,    Lord, 

Until   my  very   heart   o'erflow 
In    kindling    thought    and    glowing    word, 

Thy  love  to  tell,  Thy  praise  to  show." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LITTLE  LESSONS  AND  GOOD'BY 

formalist 


AFTER  Mrs.  Brown's  return  from  Boston  we 
sat  one  evening  in  the  twilight  with  folded 
hands,  silent,  each  thinking  her  own  thoughts, 
though  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  thoughts  of 
both  were  wandering  forth  on  the  same  quest. 
We  had  reached  that  stage  of  understanding 
which  admits  of  long  silences  without  embarrass 
ment  or  misgiving. 

At  length  I  asked  Mrs.  Brown  if  she  remem 
bered  having  at  one  time  called  me  a  formalist. 
I  wanted  to  know  what  she  had  in  mind  when 
she  so  designated  me. 

"I  will  tell  you,  Alda.  When  you  were  in 
that  school,  your  real  self  was  buried  away  under 
rules  and  forms.  You  did  your  duty  as  you  saw 
it  in  the  light  of  your  training.  You  doubtless 
had  perfect  marks  and  learned  your  lessons  ac 
cording  to  your  text  books,  but  I  will  warrant 
you  never  speculated,  never  independently  won 
dered,  for  instance,  what  relation  the  various 
religions  bore  to  the  civilizations  of  different 
nations  ;  why  one  branch  of  a  race  rose  and 
flourished  while  another  fell  into  decadence,  why 
one  people  excelled  in  the  arts,  another  in  phil 
osophy,  another  in  commerce,  and  another,  say, 
in  agriculture.  There  is  more  than  climatic  or 
geographic  circumstances  responsible  for  the  trend 
history  has  taken. 
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"Every  study  you  enter  upon  should  be  made 
alive,  not  by  the  encyclopedic  knowledge  and 
the  energy  of  the  instructor,  but  by  that  wisdom 
in  the  teacher  which  knows  how  to  stimulate  to 
thought  the  mind  of  the  student. 

"But,  Alda,  I  have  strayed  from  our  subject 
which  certainly  was  not  education.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  was  this  afternoon  reading  a  copy  of 
that  Child  Labor  Bill,  and  it  set  me  to  specu 
lating  on  how  a  child  could  be  raised  to  good  and 
successful  manhood  or  womanhood  unless  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  beginning,  he  or  she  was 
trained  to  be  a  useful  child,  youth  and  man  or 
woman.  Unless  reared  to  love  accomplishment, 
to  respect  labor,  to  desire  sincerely  to  be  helpful 
in  his  life,  a  child  is  robbed  of  the  highest  in 
centives  to  useful  or  gainful  employment.  If  he 
does  not  naturally,  happily  love  work,  he  will  be 
either  a  drone  or  a  drudge.  But  dear,  dear,  I  can 
not  run  the  children  of  the  nation,  nor  need  I 
worry  for  never  will  there  be  passed  such  a  law 
as  that  suggested  in  that  bill.  Now,  Alda,  what 
was  I  supposed  to  be  talking  about,  you  had 
asked  me  a  question." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Brown,  you  once  called  me  a 
formalist." 

"Yes,  yes,  a  formalist.  .  .  Let  me  first 
shake  my  mind  free  from  those  impractical  fad 
dists.  A  formalist!  Well,  you  rise  and  retire  at 
a  set  time,  that  is  good.  You  pray  set  prayers 
at  a  set  time,  to  a  set  God,  a  God  sitting  on  a 
golden  throne  in  a  heaven  with  jasper  walls,  with 
gates  of  pearl  and  streets  of  gold.  As  I  under 
stand  it,  your  angels  sing  forever  and  ever  and 
play  on  harps. 
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"Our  religious  teachers  for  centuries  seemed 
to  forget  that  Christ  had  said,  'The  kingdom 
of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  ;  neither  shall 
they  say  lo  here  nor  lo  there!  For  behold  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.'  God's  kingdom 
is  the  place  where  He  reigns.  If  He  is  the  ruler 
in  your  life,  then  you  have  your  heaven,  at  any 
rate  I  suppose  that  where  God  is  it  must  be 
heaven." 

"The  God  of  mountain,  hill  and  plain, 
The    God    of    ocean,    lake    and    sky, 

The    God    of    sunshine    and    of    rain, 
The    God    of    lowly    and    of    high ; 

"Think  not  of  Him  in  realms  above, 
Think  not  of  Him  on  sceptered  throne, 

But  know  that  He,  thro'  wondrous  love, 
His  life  in  humblest  thing  hath  sown." 

"God  is  not  a  big  man.  He  is  a  spirit.  He  is 
love.  To  be  sure,  the  Bible  says  man  is  created 
in  the  image  of  God  and  after  His  likeness,  but 
it  does  not  say  that  God  is  after  the  image  of  man, 
the  physical  man.  Possibly  when  we  have  cul 
tivated  the  likeness  to  God  in  spirit  we  may  under 
stand  the  image  better.  I  don't  know." 

After  a  thoughtful  pause  I  tolcf^  Mrs.  Brown 
that  I  had  read  and  reread  the  Bible  from  cover 
to  cover,  but  she  was  now  putting  life  into 
passages  which  had  heretofore  meant  nothing  in 
particular  to  me. 

"Each  year,  on  January  first,  I  had  begun 
with  Genesis  and  on  December  thirty-first  had 
ended  Revelations.  I  could  name  in  order  the 
major  and  the  minor  prophets,  the  twelve  dis- 
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ciples,  the  books  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Tes 
tament.  I  could  recite  the  beatitudes,  and,  of 
course,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command 
ments.  I  could  relate  the  parables  and  any  number 
of  Bible  stories.  But,  Mother  Brown,  what  does 
it  all  profit  me?  I  have  been  worshiping  a  graven 
image  for  a  god  and  my  religion  is  dead  and  un 
profitable."  .... 

Here  Mrs.  Brown  interrupted  me.  "Your  re 
ligion  is  dead  and  unprofitable  only  if  it  stops 
there.  If  it  stops  there,  your  Bible  is  to  you 
history  and  literature  only  and  not  religion.  But 
you  will  not  let  it  stop  there.  You  will  get  God 
into  your  life  and  you  will  put  your  life  into  your 
religion  and  when  in  the  light  of  an  enlivened 
spirit  you  read  your  Bible  you  will  find  it  a  new 
book,  a  book  of  life." 

"O  may  we  know  Thee  as  Thou  art, 
Think  not  of  Thee  a  life  apart 

But  of  the  world  the  throbbing  heart, 
The  living  breath." 

"For  behold  offenses  must  come,  but  woe  unto 
him  by  whom  they  come." 

"Mrs.  Brown,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  ques 
tion.  Do  you  recall  at  one  time  quoting  to  me 
that  passage:  'For  behold  offenses  must  come,  but 
woe  unto  him  by  whom  they  come'  ?  Now  I 
want  to  ask  why  my  offenses  must  necessarily 
have  come.  I  can  understand  the  last  part:  'woe 
unto  him  by  whom  they  come.'  That  part  has 
already  come  true  to  me.  But  tell  me,  who  was 
benefited  ?  I  killed  dear  Joel,  the  dearest  and 
best  in  all  the  world,  the  one  I  loved  better  than 
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all  else  beside ;  I  brought  sorrow  upon  your  dear 
head.  Now  tell  me  who  by  any  possibility  has 
been  helped." 

Then  that  patient  mother  began :  "You  may 
be  both  the  beneficiary  and  the  sufferer.  But, 
do  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact  for  it  is  a  truth  : 
When  you  have  learned  the  needed  lesson  then 
the  woe  will  be  taken  from  you.  What  that 
lesson  is,  you  yourself  must  discover." 

"Oh  Mother  Brown,"  I  said,  "and  you  can  not 
help  me.  Tell  me  what  the  lesson  is  and  I  will 
try  to  learn  it." 

"Child,  think  !  Think  for  yourself  !  That  is 
part  of  the  lesson.  Now  tell  me  honestly  what 
you  think  your  life  needed." 

"Mrs.  Brown,  am  I  lazy  ?  Am  I  lacking  in 
zeal,  in  initiative  ?  Surely  that  is  not  a  crime  so 
great  as  to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  a  precious 
human  life  that  I  might  be  redeemed.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  work,  the  care  of  my  own  room  is 
all  I  had  ever  been  taught  until  these  last  weeks 
since  I  have  been  learning  with  Aunt  Rachel." 

"Alda,  God  is  the  Creator.  The  exercise  of 
the  creative  genius  is  one  of  the  avenues  that  lead 
toward  Him.  Sewing,  cooking,  planning,  devis 
ing  ways  and  means,  art  work,  all  these  things 
require  original  thought.  Think  !  You  are  ac 
customed  to  being  directed,  to  being  told  what  to 
do  and  just  how  to  do.  Without  a  teacher  every 
thing  looks  to  you  impossible.  That  is  wrong." 

"Each  of  us  has  a  nature  which  is  to  be  de 
veloped,  not  through  force  from  without  but 
through  energizing  desire  from  within.  Every 
child  should  be  taught  to  be  natural,  no,  not 
taught,  but  allowed,  allowed  to  be  natural.  Child- 
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ren  should  not  be  herded  or  grouped  together 
and  then  be  made  to  conform  to  one  single  pat 
tern.  Give  me  nature,  God's  handiwork  unham 
pered. 

"I  prefer  a  child  over-active,  tempestuous, 
if  you  please.  With  proper  guidance,  the  result  is 
worth  something  in  the  end.  The  spirit  and  the 
will  should  not  be  broken,  but  rather  directed 
into  proper,  into  useful  channels. 

"My  mother  used  to  say  a  live  child  is  hard 
to  bring  up  but  it  is  good  for  something  when 
once  up.  It  takes  the  wisdom  of  God  to  rear 
children,  but  if  parents  have  even  a  little  of  that 
wisdom  and  use  it,  they  can  do  a  pretty  good 
job." 

After  a  thoughtful  pause,  Mrs.  Brown  added : 
"I  don't  know  but  the  responsibility  of  a  parent 
is  even  greater  if  the  child  is  unalive.  Such  a 
child  is  like  an  empty  vessel  into  which  must  be 
judiciously  poured  the  right  mixture,  and  then 
there  must  be  constant  stirring  to  energize  and 
stimulate." 

"I  fear  I  am  the  unalive  child." 

"Perhaps  so,  Alda.  I  think,  however,  you  are 
rather  a  child  of  belated  activity.  Your  early 
environment  retarded  your  natural  tendencies. 
You  are  blessed,  my  dear,  writh  the  spirit  of  obedi 
ence  to  the  right  and  the  desire  for  light  that  you 
may  know  the  right.  Now,  dear  little  girl,  worry 
no  more  about  the  woe.  Yours  too  is  a  precious 
life.  Make  it  what  God  intended  it  to  be.  Do 
not  join  the  hordes  of  indifferent  drifters.  Re 
member  that  Joel's  love  is  with  you.  Go  home 
now  to  your  Aunt  Rachel.  God  bless  you." 
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<&ttother  Love 

"Mother  Brown,  you  do  not  object  to  my 
calling  you  mother  ?  Do  you  realize  that  I  never 
knew  a  mother  before  knowing  you  ?  A  mother 
meant  no  more  to  me  than  did  a  nursery  maid  or 
a  school  chaperone,  except  that  mothers  wore 
finer  clothes  and  sometimes  sent  expensive  boxes 
of  goodies  to  their  daughters  on  holidays. 

"My  mother  was  a  missionary  and  had  no 
time  for  me.  I  remember,  though,  that  when  she 
started  me  back  toward  America  she  cried  in 
parting  from  me.  Little  as  I  was  I  wondered 
at  that  and  I  sometimes  wonder  at  it  still,  for 
she  meant  nothing  to  me. 

"Here  in  the  United  states  most  of  the  girls 
I  knew  in  our  school  were  there  because  their 
mothers  were  travelling  abroad  or  were  boarding 
at  expensive  hotels  where  children  were  not  al 
lowed,  or  were  absorbed  in  literary  or  theatrical 
careers  which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
care  for  their  children. 

"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  was  never  in  a 
home  even  until  I  came  to  Aunt  Rachel.  Then 
until  the  woe  came  upon  me  and  I  came  to  you, 
I  had  thought  of  a  home  only  as  a  resting  place, 
a  haven  of  peace  and  comfort ;  I  never  realized 
the  mutual  obligations  which  should  rest  equally 
upon  each  and  every  member  of  a  household." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Brown  stopped  me.  With 
caressing  tones  she  spoke:  "Poor  child,  poor  little 
motherless  girl,  a  baby  with  never  a  mother  to 
love.  Think  of  it.  Why,  a  baby  thrives  on 
mother  love,  it  grows  in  the  sunshine  of  mother's 
sweet  smile,  it  develops  toward  the  right  or  to- 
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wards  the  wrong  according  as  the  mother  ap 
preciates  the  right  or  impatiently  rebukes,  thus 
accentuating  the  wrong. 

"Do  you  know  that  the  great  philosopher, 
Locke,  says  that  we,  young  or  old,  grow  through 
the  hours  of  sleep  in  accordance  with  our  last 
concentrated  thought  or  feeling  ?  How  important 
then,  that  little  ones,  with  their  sensitive  natures, 
should  have  a  harmonious  ending  to  each  day; 
a  love-pat,  a  caress,  or  a  loving  word  will  tend 
to  harmonize  their  natures  through  the  night. 

"God  pity  and  bless  and  watch  over  the  babies 
whose  mothers  are  not  imbued  with  the  true 
mother  love  and  mother  wisdom,  and,  yes,  with 
a  little  mother  foolishness  too,  that  makes  them 
squeeze  their  babies  and  laugh  and  frolic  with 
them  and  with  their  little  children — yes,  and  with 
the  big  ones  too,  betimes. 

"Life  is  serious  enough  at  best.  God  never 
intended  us  to  be  long  faced  and  solemn,  especially 
with  our  little  ones;  else  why  has  He  made  our 
birds  to  sing  their  sweetest  during  the  nesting 
season,  and  why  is  the  earth  bedecked  in  its  most 
beautiful  attire,  and  why  filled  with  joy  and  glad 
ness  at  that  time  of  year  when  all  young  things 
are  coming  everywhere? 

"Love  is  to  me  of  all  things  on  earth  the 
nearest  approach  to  divinity." 

It  Is  What  you  £\re  ^hat  Counts. 

On  another  afternoon  while  with  Mrs.  Brown, 
she  said  to  me  with  great  earnestness:  "Alda, 
I  wish  you  would  go  out  among  the  young  people 
again." 
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"Oh,   no,   no!" 

"Yes,  you  are  changed,  you  have  something 
to  give  now.  Do  not  withhold  it." 

"I  could  not  teach  them,  mother  dear.  What 
have  I  to  give?" 

"Alda,  if  you  are  alive,  that  is,  if  your  spirit 
is  alive,  it  will  shine  through  your  eyes,  it  will 
light  your  face,  it  will  ring  in  your  voice,  it  will 
sway  your  motions,  it  will  go  forth  and  quicken 
other  spirits.  If  you  are  filled  with  love  for  all 
God's  children,  all  His  creatures  and  all  His  cre 
ation  from  the  tiniest  plant  to  the  so-called  great 
est  man,  that  love  will  manifest  itself  whether 
you  will  or  no.  If  you  are  filled  with  love,  it  will 
overflow  upon  everything  about  you  and  you 
could  not  be  other  than  a  blessing  wherever  you 
go.  It  is  not  what  you  do,  it  is  not  what  you  say, 
it  is  what  you  are  that  counts. 

"Alda,  do  you  remember  that  a  Mr.  Smith  was 
killed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  an  automobile  wreck? 
His  widow  is  having  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty 
and  poor  health.  Her  husband  earned  good  wages 
but  they  saved  little.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood  are  meeting  tomorrow  afternoon 
to  sew  for  Mrs.  Smith.  Winter  is  coming.  There 
are  three  little  children." 

"Oh,  I  will  buy  some  little  wool  undergarments 
and  stockings  to  send." 

"Do  that  if  you  like,  Alda,  but  remember 
what  Lowell  says : 

"  'Not  what  you  give  but  what  you  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.' ' 

"I  know  that  Mrs.  Noel's  daughter,  Louisa, 
would  gladly  call  for  you.  Do  not  flinch.  You 
have  grown,  changed  since  these  girls  last  saw 
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you.  Go  not  with  a  long  face,  as  one  doing 
penance,  but  as  one  who  has  found  a  friend. 
Possibly  you  may  sow  or  possibly  you  may  re 
ceive  some  seed  for  good.  You  will  go?  Thank 
you,  dear.  And  let  this  be  the  beginning  of  your 
return  to  your  young  friends.  You  are  a  good 
girl,  Alda,  but  what  profit  is  there  in  being  good 
if  you  are  not  good  for  something,  as  my  Uncle 
Stevens  used  to  say." 

^Be.  a  Rejoicing  cAngel 

One  clear,  bracing  morning  in  November,  as 
I  sat  with  Mrs.  Brown  over  her  basket  of  mending, 
one  thought  led  to  another  until  we  came  upon 
the  subject  of  God.  I  received  from  her  idea  of 
God,  thoughts  which  have  ever  since  been  of  great 
comfort  and  benefit  to  me. 

"God  is  a  spirit,  and  God  is  love ;  perhaps 
not  a  spirit,  but  spirit  emanating  from  the  source 
of  all  purity,  beauty  and  holiness,  the  fountain  of 
all  godly  attributes.  His  spirit  of  love  and  peace 
and  wisdom  surrounds  all  His  children,  even 
as  the  love  of  a  true  mother  surrounds  and  follows 
her  children  wheresoever  they  may  be.  Some 
children  forget  that  mother  love,  some  may  even 
be  indifferent  to  it.  So  with  God's  infinitely 
greater  and  more  perfect  love ;  His  children  may 
be  indifferent,  but  the  love  is  there,  and  when 
in  hours  of  need,  their  hearts  are  opened  in  prayer 
to  Him,  the  Father,  that  love  flows  in  to  guide 
and  protect.  You  may  say  you  do  not  feel  this 
guidance.  Never  mind,  just  'keep  right  on  trying 
to  get  more  and  more  of  His  life  into  your  own 
until  it  is  strong  enough  to  guide,  to  rule  you. 
Subdue  selfishness,  cast  out  all  idle,  purposeless 
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thoughts,  all  bitter,  jealous  thoughts;  make  a 
fit  place  into  which  to  invite  your  royal  guest. 
It  can  be  done. 

"Christ,  as  portrayed  to  us,  was  the  embodi 
ment  of  love.  He  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God.  He  practiced  love,  never  thinking  of  self. 
He  was  God's  own  son.  He  was  His  child  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Paul  says  He  was 
the  first  born  of  many  brethren.  Alda,  where 
are  these  many  brethren?  Humanity  is  working 
toward  the  Christ  ideal.  There  is  a  strong  move 
ment  now  going  on  in  the  churches  toward  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit,  the  embodiment  in  the 
life  of  the  Christ  spirit,  that  we  may  follow  His 
example,  not  in  deed  alone,  but  in  spirit,  through 
love  and  faith. 

"Drummond  said  well  that  love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.  It  is  power.  It  is  salvation  to 
the  one  who  bestows  as  well  as  to  the  one  who 
receives  it.  Again  I  say :  humanity  is  working 
toward  the  ideals  of  faith  and  love ;  perhaps  not 
with  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  masses, 
but  the  leaders  in  religious  thought  are  daring 
to  peer  ahead  through  the  dim  shadows.  They 
are  catching  glimpses  of  a  greater  light,  and,  too, 
they  are  gaining  in  courage  to  express  and  main 
tain  their  enlightened  views. 

"Step  by  step,  through  ages  past,  we  have 
risen  from  grovelling  barbarians  to  our  present 
civilization.  Today  our  progress  is  accelerating. 
Of  course,  we  have  now,  as  we  always  have  had 
and  always  shall  have,  every  grade  and  every 
shade  of  development  in  belief  and  conduct,  but 
as  the  top  or  as  any  part  of  the  human  race  rises, 
the  whole  is  lifted  up.  You  know  Christ  said: 
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'And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  shall  draw  all  men  unto 
me'." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Brown,  I  may  never  stand  among 
the  leaders,  but  I  can  at  least  pray  for  light  and 
then  be  true  to  my  convictions.  Good-by,  I  must 
go  home  now  to  Aunt  Rachel.  Will  you  not  first 
give  me  a  little  lesson  so  definite  that  I  can  prac 
tice  it  until  we  meet  again?" 

Then  that  blessed  woman  gave  me  this:  "Dear 
child,  let  your  next  step  be,  love  not  others  only 
but  yourself  as  well ;  forgive  yourself  any  im 
agined  shortcomings,  remembering  that  you  have 
no  more  right  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  yourself 
than  you  have  to  pronounce  it  upon  another. 
Destroy  the  thought  that  you  have  committed 
a  great  sin.  You  have  not.  Think  not  of  your 
self  as  a  miserable  sinner,  be  a  rejoicing  angel. 

"You  can  not  follow  Christ  while  thinking 
of  yourself  in  the  dead  past  as  a  vile  worm,  un 
worthy  to  lift  your  eyes.  That  thought  makes 
you  incapable  of  rising,  you  are  too  heavy  to 
rise,  the  doors  of  your  heart  are  weighted  and 
can  not  open  to  let  Him  in.  Rejoice  that  there 
is  a  way  provided  by  which  we,  you,  all  can 
rise  into  sonship  and  be  as  God's  children. 

"Now  the  words  of  a  hymn  I  was  reading 
this  morning  come  to  me : 

"  'Away  with  the  darkness,  away  with  the  gloom, 
God's    life    is    about    you,     yea,     even    within ; 
Reach    out    for    it,     ardent    with    burning    desire. 
'Tis  your  priceless  treasure,  protector  from  sin'." 

"That  was  a  sweet  lesson,  dear  Mrs.  Brown." 
Little  did  I  dream  it  was  to  be  my  last.  Because 
it  proved  to  be  so,  I  cherished  and  practiced  it 
assiduously.  I  no  longer  permitted  myself  to 
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harbor,  for  one  moment,  thoughts  of  sin  or  weak 
ness,  in  either  myself  or  in  others.  This  has  been 
a  helpful,  a  strengthening  practice. 


One  afternoon  when  Aunt  Rachel  was  sleeping 
I  took  that  occasion  to  call  on  Mrs.  Brown.  I  had 
one  of  my  innumerable  questions  to  propound. 
I  walked  meditatively  to  the  side  door,  eager  to 
speak  with  my  dear  friend,  but  my  question  was 
never  asked. 

I  found  the  good  lady  in  quite  a  state  of  ex 
citement;  filled  with  animation,  she  was  eagerly 
packing.  Aunt  Sarah  Peck  was  there;  she  had 
swept  and  dusted,  she  had  put  the  loose  covers 
over  the  furniture  and  had  buttoned  down  their 
backs.  The  rugs  had  been  fortified  against  moths, 
as  I  entered,  she  was  slipping  paper  sacks  over 
pieces  of  bric-a-brac. 

On  seeing  me  Mrs.  Brown  said:  "Alda,  I  have 
this  morning  received  a  letter  from  my  sister, 
Ellen.  She  wishes  me  to  come  to  her  at  once  in 
Boston  ;  she  is  never  very  strong  and  now  I  know 
not  what  to  think.  I  am  trying  to  get  away  by 
the  next  train.  Although  I  am  in  a  great  hurry, 
I  must  take  time  to  run  over  and  bid  Rachel 
good-by. 

"Come  into  my  bedroom,  Alda  you  can  help 
me;  put  the  shoe  trees  into  those  shoes,  roll  all 
the  knit  underwear  tight  and  tuck  it  down  into 
the  corners  of  my  trunk,  fold  those  dresses  and 
lay  them  into  the  till.  My  week-end  bag  hangs 
in  the  closet  and  on  the  dresser  you  will  find  my 
toilet  articles  and  other  over-night  necessities. 
Please  put  these  things  into  the  bag.  Thank  you. 
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Here   is   my   sister's   letter,   read   it   if   you   like." 
I  read: 

"Dear   Sister   Charity : 

Please  come  to  me  at  once.  Come  with  the 
expectation  of  being  a  long  time  away  from  home, 
and  even  though  you  think  you  can  not  stay,  do 
not  make  me  wait,  come  and  that  immediately. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  just  come. 

Lovingly,  hastily  yours, 

Ellen." 

Then  she  ran,  literally  ran  across  the  street. 
Already  I  began  to  feel  forlorn,  deserted.  I  under 
stood  now  why  she  was  taking  her  largest  trunk 
and  so  much  luggage.  She  was  to  spend  the 
winter  with  her  sister.  I  could  see  her  no  more 
for  a  long,  long  time.  When  she  returned  from 
her  call  on  my  aunt,  I  could  see  that  her  eyes 
had  been  touched  by  tears. 

While  donning  her  wraps,  she  begged  me  to 
go  at  least  once  a  week  into  the  company  of 
young  people,  adding  a  moment  later:  "Unless 
your  Aunt  Rachel  needs  you."  In  parting,  Mrs. 
Brown  took  my  hands  in  hers  and  stood  for  a 
full  moment  looking  squarely  into  my  eyes  as 
if  studying,  questioning,  considering.  Then  with 
a  sigh  she  kissed  me,  said  good-by,  and  entered 
the  taxicab.  Had  I  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting?  As  the  cab  started,  she  leaned 
forward  and  spoke  once  again:  "Alda,  live  in 
the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter." 

With  heavy  steps  I  returned  to  my  home. 
I  had  lost  my  most  stimulating  friend.  For  her 
sake  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  resolved  to  keep 
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alive,  to  grow,  that  she  should,  on  her  return, 
find  advancement.  She  wrote  me  two  letters  from 
Boston,  the  second  following  close  after  the  first. 
In  her  second,  she  wrote  that,  as  she  was  moving 
from  place  to  place,  she  could  not  tell  me  where 
next  to  address  her. 

So  she,  too,  passed  out  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AUNT  RACHEL'S  PASSING 

"It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud, 

A   world   we   do   not   see ; 
Yet    the    sweet    closing    of    an    eye 

May  bring  us  there   to  be. 

"Let  death   between   us  be   as  naught, 
A    dried    and   vanished    stream ; 

Your  joy  be  the  reality, 

Our    suff'ring    life    the    dream." 

THERE  came  a  day  when  Aunt  Rachel  did  not 
rise.  I  sat  quietly  in  her  room,  there  was  little 
I  could  do,  but  I  did  not  leave  her  even  though 
she  seemed  asleep. 

Once  she  roused  and  with  shining  eyes  said 
to  me :  "How  can  anyone  fear  death  ?  It  is  not 
death.  It  is  life,  fuller  life.  God's  spirit  is  every 
where.  His  love  surrounds  us  there  as  well  as 
here."  Then  she  rested. 

Again  she  rallied :  "Excepting  you,  dear  Alda, 
my  loved  ones  are  mostly  gone  before."  Then 
she  gave  me  a  smile  of  such  ineffable  sweetness 
that  I  felt  her  love  thrilling  my  whole  being. 
A  little  later,  with  a  wistful  look  she  said :  "Alda, 
Joel  ..."  but  I  interrupted  her  saying:  "Joel, 
Auntie,  when  you  see  him,  say  that  I  am  trying  to 
lead  a  better  life ;  that  with  God's  help,  I  am 
trying  to  work  out  my  salvation  from  selfishness 
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and  indifference.  And,  Auntie,  if  he  seems  to  care, 
tell  how  I  do  love  him." 

"He  knows,  Alda,  he  knows ;"  then  in  a  whisper 
she  added :  "Some  day  you  will  meet  and  be  happy 
together."  But  the  words  of  the  Scripture  came 
to  me:  "In  heaven  there  is  no  marriage  nor  giving 
in  marriage." 

Once  more  she  opened  her  eyes  and  smiling 
at  me  said:  "Yes,  you  will  be  happy."  Then  with 
the  smile  still  on  her  lips,  she  passed  even  as  she 
had  lived,  quietly  and  peacefully,  thoughtful  of 
others  to  the  last. 

An  hour  later  I  walked  across  the  street  and 
from  a  bush  near  Mrs.  Brown's  door,  a  bush 
from  which  Joel  had  many  a  time  brought  my 
aunt  a  single  red  rose.  I  picked  three  half  blown 
buds,  one  for  Aunt  Rachel,  one  for  Joel  and  one 
for  myself,  for  I  felt  that  I  was  burying,  with  all 
its  hopes,  my  heart  with  theirs.  Alone,  alone, 
alone,  alone !  These  words  iterated  and  reiter 
ated  by  day,  by  night,  in  time  with  the  swinging 
of  the  pendulum  of  the  big  hall  clock  or  like 
the  tolling  of  a  distant,  muffled  bell. 

"God   giveth   quietness   at   last! 

The  common  way  once  more  is  passed 
From   pleading   tears    and    ling'rings    fond 

To  fuller  life  and  love  beyond. 

"What  to  shut  eyes  hath  God  revealed? 

What  hear  the  ears  that  death  has  sealed? 
What    undreamed    beauty,    passing    show, 

Requites  the  loss  of  all  we  know? 

"O   silent   land   to   which   we   move! 

Enough   if   there   alone   be   love, 
And    mortal    need    can    ne'er    outgrow 

What    it    is    waiting    to    bestow !" 
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Relatives  were  notified  and  several  arrived  in 
time  for  the  final  services.  Most  of  them  I  had 
never  seen  before  and  I  had  little  heart  for  visiting. 
Among  them  was  Cousin  Sarah  Ann,  who,  feeling 
perfectly  at  home,  took  charge  of  the  guests  and 
of  the  ceremony.  Her  noisy  officiousness  was  to 
me  a  disturbing  element  in  that  bereaved  home 
where  quietness  had  always  reigned  before. 

Sarah  Ann's  heavy  steps  could  be  heard  pass 
ing  from  room  to  room.  At  last  she  came  to  me 
asking  querulously :  "Where  is  that  Sheffield  silver 
teapot  Rachel  used  to  have?"  And  again:  "I  can't 
find  anything  of  that  Turkish  shawl.  I  told  Rachel 
the  last  time  I  was  here  that  when  she  was 
through  with  that  shawl  I  wanted  it,  and  now 
I  can't  find  it."  Then  finally,  accusingly  she 
demanded:  "Alda,  what  have  you  done  with  all 
Rachel's  things?"  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I  knew 
less  than  she  what  my  aunt's  possessions  were 
and  where. 

At  the  proper  time  Lawyer  Charles  came  to 
the  house  and  read  the  will.  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett 
Bowen,  a  brother  of  my  aunt,  now  living  in  Cal 
ifornia,  was  appointed  executor.  Bequests  were 
made  to  fifteen  relatives  and  friends.  To  me  she 
had  left  a  chest  with  its  contents.  This  had  been 
left  at  Mrs.  Brown's  home  in  her  care  to  be 
delivered  to  me  at  such  time  as  seemed  to  her 
best. 

The  lawyer,  knowing  I  had  planned  to  leave 
the  place  at  once  advised  that  all,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  go  their  various  ways,  asking  that  I 
leave  the  key  with  him  pending  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Bowen,  the  executor. 
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"Yet   in    the    madd'ning   maze   of   things, 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 

To    one    fixed    trust    my    spirit    clings; 
I    know   that   God   is   good. 

"I    know    not    where    His    islands    lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  can  not  drift 

Beyond   His   love   and   care. 

"And  Thou,  O   Lord,  by  whom  are  seen 

Thy   creatures   as   they  be, 
Forgive    me    if    too    close    I    lean 

My  human  heart  on  Thee." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ALDA  LEAVES  HER  AUNT'S  HOME 

T^ROM  my  aunt's  home,  I  went  directly  to 
•*•  Boston,  where,  in  a  hotel,  I  rested  quietly  for 
a  few  days,  hoping  kind  Providence  might  point 
the  way.  I  prayed  often  and  fervently  for  some 
divine  leading.  On  the  night  of  June  eleventh, 
I  lay  awake  thinking:  "Tomorrow  I  was  to  have 
been  married."  It  seemed  years  since  Joel  had 
said  to  me:  "Your  next  birthday,  Alda,  shall  be 
our  wedding  day."  Oh,  how  hard,  that  in  just  a 
few  short  hours  of  folly,  I  should  have  bartered 
away  the  happiness  of  a  life  time ! 

There  was  a  rap  at  my  door.  I  was  in  bed, 
it  was  ten  o'clock.  Who  could  it  be?  A  telegram? 
No,  for  no  one  knew  my  whereabouts.  Some 
mistake,  doubtless.  I  threw  on  a  kimono  and 
opened  the  door  a  space,  receiving  a  card  from 
the  tray.  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Brown.  No.  The 
name  engraved  on  that  little  piece  of  cardboard 
was  "Arthur  Brethwaite".  "Tell  the  gentleman 
I  can  not  see  him,"  I  said  to  the  bell  boy.  I 
would  have  closed  the  door  but  a  hand  prevented. 
"Perhaps  in  the  morning?"  that  gentleman's  voice 
queried. 

"Never." 

"Wait,  Alda,"  he  said,  "I  have  something 
important  to  say  to  you.  Will  you  see  me  in 
the  morning?" 

"Never." 
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"Alda,  I  threatened  once  to  walk  away  with 
you.  Well,  it  seems  I  have  not  finished  with  you 
yet.  Be  careful,  consider,  you  never  saw  that 
fellow,  Joe  Brown  again,  did  you?  And  never 
will,  not  in  this  world."  With  that  thrust,  he 
went.  He  had  probably  bribed  the  bell  boy  to 
permit  him  to  come  to  my  door  unannounced,  but 
it  had  availed  him  nothing.  Almost  smothered 
with  agitation,  I  returned  to  my  bed.  One  thing 
now  was  certain,  I  had  my  leading.  It  did  not 
seem  a  divine  leading,  but  it  was  a  sure  one. 
I  would  fly,  if  not  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  at  least  as  far  as  trains  could  carry  me. 
I  was  alone.  I  had  no  protector.  I  would  start 
for  California  the  next  day.  As  I  lay  there,  my 
plans  were  definitely  thought  out,  and  then  I  felt 
more  calm. 

If  I  were  really  to  be  married  tomorrow, 
I  should  doubtless  be  lying  awake  even  as  now, 
but  with  what  different  emotions.  Yes  in  a  few 
hours,  I  should  have  been  Mrs.  Brown.  Then 
like  a  flash  I  decided  to  be  Mrs.  Brown,  to  take 
Joel's  name  and  be  Mrs.  A.  B.  Brown.  That 
would  be  my  protection.  Under  cover  of  that 
name,  Arthur  Brethwaite  could  not  trace  me. 
I  would  buy  my  ticket  to  Chicago  under  this 
new  name,  and  so  make  my  reservations  also. 
"It  shall  be  my  name.  I  am  his  in  spirit,  why  not 
in  letter?"  And  so  it  was. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  took  a  taxicab  to 
the  up-town  ticket  office ;  as  that  was  not  yet 
open,  I  drove  directly  to  the  railway  station. 
VVhile  taking  the  cab,  I  thought  I  saw  Mr.  Breth 
waite  standing  opposite  the  hotel  and  at  the  station 
I  thought  I  felt  him  near.  I  dared  not  look  over 
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my  shoulder  nor  about  me.  I  berated  myself 
for  a  coward,  but  was  glad  when  safe  back  again 
in  the  confines  of  my  room  at  the  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ALDAS  JOURNEY  ACROSS  THE 
CONTINENT 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  June  twelfth, 
I  boarded  the  Boston  and  Albany  train  for 
Chicago.  Shortly  after  leaving  Boston,  I  attached 
myself  to  a  frail  little  mother  with  three  children, 
the  youngest  a  babe  only  six  weeks  old,  the  second 
a  bewitching  little  boy  of  two,  named  Jack,  and  the 
third  and  eldest,  Peggy  Lou,  four  years  of  age. 
I  learned  that  the  husband  and  father  of  this 
family  was  about  starting  abroad  on  business 
for  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected.  During 
her  husband's  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley,  as  that  was 
her  name,  was  going  on  to  "Mother",  who  was 
spending  a  year  in  California. 

Our  joining  forces  proved  to  be  a  very  happy 
combination  for  all  concerned.  It  was  decided 
that  I  should  sit  by  the  baby  basket,  keeping  the 
little  boy,  while  the  mother  with  the  little  girl 
went  to  meals.  Then  Jack  and  I  took  our  turn 
in  the  dining  car.  Naturally,  Mrs.  Stanley  at 
first  strenuously  objected  to  my  sharing  so  fully 
her  responsibilities,  but  I  told  her  that  I  had  just 
buried  the  only  relative  who  had  ever  meant  any 
thing  to  me  in  this  world,  that  I  was  grievously 
lonely,  that  never  before  had  I  even  touched  so 
small  a  child  as  her  little  boy,  and  that  the  new 
experience  with  her  children  was  marvelous  to  me. 
After  that,  she  permitted  me  to  have  my  way. 
The  baby  in  the  basket  slept  most  of  the  time, 
as  so  young  an  infant  should. 
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I  entertained  Peggy  Lou  and  Jack  by  the  hour. 
I  gave  them  their  naps,  then  before  going  to  the 
dining  car,  I  washed  their  chubby  hands  and 
faces  and  put  on  their  fresh,  clean  slips ;  that 
young  mother  had  provided  three  simple  little 
slips  a  day  for  each  of  these  children.  Every 
time  I  looked  at  those  blossom  babies,  I  blessed 
the  mother  who  had  thus  insured  her  little  ones 
against  grime,  for  grimy,  however  good  they  might 
be,  they  would  be  less  attractive  to  most  strangers. 

Some  mothers,  whom  I  observed  on  the  train, 
when  their  little  ones  began  to  fret,  filled  their 
mouths  with  sweets,  thus  adding  to  the  uneasiness 
of  their  poor  little  stomachs.  How  much  better 
to  attract  them  quietly  with  pictures  or  improvised 
toys  or  even  children's  chatter.  But  no,  too  often 
mother  must  finish  that  story  before  the  man 
across  the  aisle  should  return  to  his  seat  and 
claim  the  magazine  which  she  had  surreptitiously 
borrowed  in  his  absence.  Oh,  hated  magazines, 
bane  of  babies'  lives ! 

At  some  substation,  shortly  before  reaching 
Chicago,  a  porter  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand, 
passed  through  our  car  paging:  "Alda  Bowen, 
Alda  Bowen,  telegram  for  Alda  Bowen."  I  made 
no  sign,  so  sure  was  I  that  it  was  from  Arthur 
Brethwaite.  But,  oh,  suppose  it  was  not!  I  did 
not  claim  it. 

Before  drawing  in  at  the  Chicago  station, 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  planned  our  campaign  for 
leaving  this  train,  preparatory  to  changing  stations 
to  take  the  overland  limited  to  San  Francisco  or 
Oakland.  Having  read  of  the  Windy  City,  I 
fortified  myself  by  securing  my  hat  with  a  veil, 
which  covered  my  face  also.  I  was  to  take  the 
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hands  of  Peggy  Lou  and  Jack;  the  porter,  bounti 
fully  tipped,  was  to  call  the  red  caps,  secure  the 
taxicab  and  support  Mrs.  Stanley  till  she  was 
safe  in  the  cab.  One  red  cap  was  to  carry  the 
baby  basket  with  its  precious  burden,  and  the  rest 
was,  easy. 

As  I  stepped  to  the  platform,  I  was  sure  I  saw 
Arthur  Brethwaite  in  the  crowd;  immediately, 
I  seized  my  children  by  the  hand,  slouched  my 
shoulders,  disguised  my  walk  and  went  my  way 
unmolested.  I  was  sure  it  was  he,  but  he  evident 
ly  was  not  sure  of  me,  though  our  eyes  met  and 
he  had  started  as  though  to  greet  me.  It  seems 
he  had  taken  the  morning  train  from  Boston, 
reaching  Chicago  before  me. 

Wherever  we  had  sufficient  time,  as  in  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Ogden  and  a  few  other  places,  I  took  my 
tiny  companions  out  for  a  brisk  walk.  Baby  Jack 
soon  learned  that  three  short  whistles  meant 
"All  aboard".  How  quickly  would  he  turn  about 
and,  tugging  at  my  hand  hurry  us  on  to  our  own 
platform,  recognized  by  the  .  porter  whom  he 
adored ;  indeed,  the  admiration  was  mutual. 

On  going  with  me  to  the  diner,  he  always 
offered  to  carry  my  wrist  bag.  Unobserved,  I  at 
first  abstracted  my  purse,  which  proved  to  be 
almost  an  unnecessary  precaution ;  as  he  always 
hung  the  bag  on  the  arm  of  his  high  chair  and 
never  forgot  it.  I  marveled  at  his  thoughtfulness 
for  those  who  would  accept  his  courtesies.  His 
was  genuine  politeness,  born  of  the  heart.  How 
much  more  refreshing  than  that  learned  from 
books  on  etiquette.  Are  all  little  boys  naturally 
thus  inclined  to  aid  and  protect,  or  was  this  child's 
nature  being  developed  through  the  loving  ap- 
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preciation  of  a  thoughtful  mother?  Oh,  you 
mothers  of  the  world,  do  not  repulse  your  little 
children.  Let  them  strive  to  ease  you,  even  though 
it  hinders.  It  is  the  motive  that  counts.  You 
will  long  for  such  ministrations  some  day.  They 
are  genuine  and  heart-felt  now.  They  will  not 
be  so  sweet  when  perfunctory. 

At  night,  Peggy  Lou,  who  was  a  quiet  sleeper, 
was,  much  to  her  laughing  delight,  packed  away 
in  the  berth  above  her  mother.  We  tried  that 
with  little  Jack  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  night, 
but  as  both  were  accustomed  to  sleeping  alone, 
the  little  girl  was  being  constantly  disturbed. 
Then,  too,  as  Jack,  I  was  told,  was  in  the  habit 
of  climbing  out  of  his  bed  at  night,  there  was 
danger  that  he  might  overcome  the  barricade  of 
pillows  and  fall  to  the  floor,  so  he  was  placed  with 
me.  Every  time  he  woke,  or  even  half  woke, 
he  crawled  up  to  get  his  arms  about  my  neck  to 
give  me  a  few  unconscious  kisses.  Oh,  baby, 
baby,  even  while  your  knees  were  punching  my 
back  and  threatening  my  ribs,  I  was  bemoaning 
the  day  when  I  could  no  longer  have  you.  Peggy 
Lou  talked  plainly,  expressing  herself  very  easily. 

One  day,  the  two  children  and  I  were  on  our 
way  from  car  to  car,  back  to  the  observation  car; 
the  conductor,  meeting  us,  took  occasion  to  explain 
to  my  wee  charges,  how  carefully  they  should 
step  across  the  crack  between  the  two  platforms. 
"If  your  little  foot,"  he  said,  "should  go  through 
that  crack,  then  the  cars  would  come  together 
and  cut  your  leg  right  off.  Then  where  would 
you  be?"  Peggy  Lou's  big,  round  eyes  filled  with 
tears:  "But  I  don't  want  my  leg  cut  off,  cause 
then  how  could  I  take  care  of  Jackie  and  help 
my  mama  bring  up  my  little  sister?"  Tears  were 
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too  much  for  Jack,  and  saying:  "No,  no,  Peggy, 
no,  no,"  he  dabbed  away  at  her  eyes  with  a  hand 
kerchief  taken  from  her  pocket.  After  that  lesson 
Jack  always  stood,  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
with  feet  wide  apart,  across  that  dangerous  space, 
watching  to  see  that  his  companions  also  took 
exaggerated  steps. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  our 
journey,  Mrs.  Stanley  seemed  in  a  state  of  col 
lapse.  Having  not  the  vaguest  possible  plan  for 
myself  beyond  San  Francisco,  and  fearing  she 
might  be  taking  anxious  thought  for  the  coming 
days,  I  asked  if  she  would  like  to  have  me  continue 
with  her  to  the  end  of  her  journey.  Half  laughing 
and  half  crying,  she  shame-facedly  told  me  she 
had  hoped  I  would  offer  to  do  this.  It  seemed 
to  her  she  could  not  make  the  finish  alone.  That 
seemed  to  her,  the  last  straw.  Red  caps  and  por 
ter  could  make  the  transfer,  but  she  could  not 
do  the  rest.  "Oh,  please  go  home  with  me  and 
stay  a  few  days  with  the  children  until  they  be 
come  acquainted  with  my  people,  they  are  so  good 
with  you." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  NEW  HOME 

THE  Overland  Limited  shrieked  and  came  to  a 
standstill  at  16th  Street  station  in  Oakland. 
The  porter  took  the  baby  basket  and  our  bags 
from  the  platform  and  placed  them  on  the  ground. 
He  lifted  the  two  children  down  and  assisted 
Mrs.  Stanley.  He  could  not  leave  the  train,  it 
stopped  for  but  a  moment.  "Red  caps,"  he  said, 
will  return  directly."  Mrs.  Stanley  was  unable  to 
stand  alone.  Peggy  Lou  was  trying  to  quiet  the 
baby.  I  could  not  leave  Mrs.  Stanley  and  the 
children  long  enough  to  summon  help.  Ah,  who 
was  this  coming  toward  us?  Up  strode  a  fine, 
strong,  young  man.  He  gathered  the  little  woman 
into  his  arms  and  kissed  eyes,  forehead,  cheeks, 
lips,  till  there  seemed  not  a  spot  remaining  un- 
kissed.  He  whistled  for  red  caps,  ordered  a 
wheel  chair  and  got  the  family  into  the  station. 

He  said :  "Your  husband  wired  me,  Frances, 
to  be  sure  to  meet  you,  he  was  greatly  worried 
about  your  having  undertaken  this  journey  alone." 
Mrs.  Stanley  asked  me  to  take  the  children  for 
a  walk,  she  wished  to  visit  a  few  moments  with 
her  brother  before  starting  home.  She  must  at 
least  ask  after  Mother.  I  took  the  children  out. 
The  happy  babies,  hand  in  hand,  trotted  along 
before  me  gaily  chatting.  I  was  desolate. 

While  crossing  the  continent,  I  had  many 
times  offered  anxious  prayers  for  guidance  and 
had  been  comforted  by  such  passages  as : 
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"Cast   thy  bread   upon   the   waters, 
Thinking    not    'tis    thrown    away; 

God  Himself  saith,  thou  shalt  gather 
It   again   come   future   day." 

"You  have  entertained  angels  unawares ;"  "It 
may  not  be  your  way,  it  may  not  be  my  way,  but 
somehow  in  His  way,  the  Lord  will  provide."  .  . 
When  Mrs.  Stanley  had  asked  me  to  go  home  with 
her,  I  had  seen  a  glimpse,  a  brief  space  ahead,  but 
now  that  avenue,  however  short,  was  closed. 
I  was  no  longer  needed.  At  this  point  in  my  des 
pair,  the  strong  man  reappeared  with  the  red 
caps  and  the  luggage.  They  stowed  the  bags 
in  a  rack  on  one  side  the  big,  seven  passenger, 
closed  car.  Mrs.  Stanley  was  placed  on  pillows 
on  the  back  seat,  the  two  children  were  on  the 
small  seats.  "But  no,"  said  the  gentleman :  "Jack 
is  nearly  asleep  now.  I  will  close  in  these  seats 
and  put  the  pillows  on  the  floor  so  the  babies 
can  take  a  nap.  Mother  knew  what  she  was 
about,  when,  against  my  protest,  she  filled  the 
car  with  pillows." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Brown,  no  introduction  is  neces 
sary;  sister  has  told  me  about  you.  You  sit  up' 
in  front." 

"No,  I  thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Stanley,"  I  said, 
addressing  her:  "I  will  say  good-by  to  you  here 
and  take  my  way  across  to  San  Francisco.  I  have 
had  a  happy  time  with  you  and  your  little  ones." 

"Stop,  madam,  can't  you  see  you  are  making 
my  sister  cry?  Do  not  excite  her  now.  Do  as  we 
ask.  What  about  that  baby?  Do  you  think  I 
can  hold  it  in  my  arms  and  drive?  There  is  not 
room  for  the  basket  in  the  car,  and,  too,  suppose 
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the  child  should  cry,  where  would  I  be,  a  bachelor 
with  a  baby  in  his  arms?" 

"Well,  at  last  there  is  a  place  where  I  might 
do  better  than  you ;  when  you  came  to  our  rescue 
out  by  the  train,  I  thought:  'What  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  a  man,  to  know  just  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do,  and  then  have  the  will  and  the  strength 
to  do.'  Now  if  there  is  something  you  can  not 
do,  and  I  am  needed,  I  will  go  to  your  home." 

"Yes,  madam,  never  accept  an  expression  of 
appreciation  or  gratitude,  never  accept  a  favor. 
But  if  you  can  find  a  way  by  which  you  can  add 
to  our  obligations,  do  it.  Never  mind,  our  turn 
is  coming.  You  have  never  before  been  in  Cal 
ifornia,  I  understand.  Well,  then  you  have  some 
thing  coming  to  you.  Early  peaches  are  just  in, 
with  apricots  following  close  after."  Then  after 
a  moment  he  said:  "Look,  already  Jack  is  asleep. 
The  children  could  not  lie  on  the  floor  of  a  car  in 
comfort  over  a  rough  road,  but  the  roads  in  this 
part  of  our  state  are  as  smooth  as  glass." 

So  we  rode  our  fifty  miles;  the  mother  and 
her  three  children  slept  most  of  the  way;  my 
companion  and  I  talked  of  the  views,  of  the  trees 
and  the  California  poppies,  and  of  the  dear  family. 
It  seemed  to  me,  he  was  the  only  man  I  had  ever 
really  conversed  with  beside  Joel,  and  he  had 
somewhat  the  same  free,  jovial,  off-hand  manner 
as  Joel.  His  name  was  Clarence  I.  Beach.  He 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  were  twins.  This  most  enjoy 
able  ride  in  the  invigorating  atmosphere  ended 
at  the  door  of  a  home  remarkable  for  its  setting. 
The  house  stood  against  the  side  of  a  hill  so  high 
up  as  to  give  wonderful  views  of  the  whole  valley 
which  was  dotted  with  towns  and  apparently 
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otherwise   covered   with   orchards.     Such   a  view ! 

This  home  seemed  remarkable  for  other  things 
as  well.  There  was  a  warmth  of  cordiality  which 
made  one  feel  at  home  at  once.  When  the  mother 
had  welcomed  her  daughter  with  most  solicitous 
attentions,  she  kissed  me.  "Never  mind  the  name. 
If  you  are  my  daughter's  friend,  you  are  certainly 
most  heartily  welcome."  I  felt  the  sincerity  of 
her  words.  I  slipped  off  the  children's  wraps 
and  sent  them  out  to  play.  Don,  a  big  golden 
collie,  stood  wagging  his  tail  just  outside  the  door 
as  if  he,  too,  wished  to  greet  the  little  strangers 
and  make  them  welcome.  That  dog  deserves  a 
whole  chapter  to  himself,  but  a  few  lines  must 
suffice.  He  guarded  those  children  against  moving 
machinery,  stood  between  them  and  steep  banks, 
prevented  their  going  into  the  barn  back  of  the 
heels  of  horses  and  mules.  If  there  arose  an 
emergency  which  he  could  not  successfully  cope 
with,  he  barked  lustily  for  help. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  my  position, 
at  my  solicitous  request,  was  talked  over.  I 
finally  agreed  to  stay  two  weeks  in  this  beautiful 
home,  on  condition  that  I  might  help  with  the 
children.  It  was  granted  me  to  bathe  and  dress 
and  wait  upon  the  two  older  ones  in  the  morning 
and  to  put  them  to  bed  at  night.  That  left  me 
my  days  and  my  evenings,  though,  believe  me, 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  with  these  little  ones 
among  the  flowers  or  viewing  the  wonders  of  the 
farm.  We  daily  visited  the  live  turkeys,  swim 
ming  geese  and  a  goat;  a  donkey  and  a  donkey 
cart  gave  especial  joy  to  the  three  of  us.  All 
these  things  were  as  new  and  as  marvelous  to  me 
as  to  the  children.  This  farm  seemed  possessed 
of  everything  that  could  belong  to  a  model  farm. 
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After  the  first  week  had  passed,  we  were 
one  evening  sitting  on  the  broad  porch,  devouring 
the  scene,  ever  changing  because  of  the  shifting 
lights  over  the  valley  on  one  side  and  the  moun 
tains  on  another.  Mr.  Beach  suddenly  asked, 
addressing  me :  "Mrs.  Brown,  do  you  plan  to 
make  California  your  future  home?"  Personal 
questions  always  startled  me ;  there  was  so  little 
to  tell  unless  I  told  all,  bared  my  heart,  and  that 
I  could  not  do.  His  question  was  very  simple, 
but  it  might  prove  to  be  a  leader,  so  I  thought 
I  was  answering  very  discreetly  when  I  said : 
"That  depends." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see,  it  depends  on  the  plans  of 
others  probably." 

"No."  I  answered,  and  then  I  wondered  what 
it  did  depend  upon.  After  a  moment  I  said 
weakly:  "I  should  like  to  find  employment." 

"What  have  you  done?"  asked  practical  Mrs. 
Beach. 

"I  have  never  done  anything,"  I  said  in  a 
burst  of  humility,  "but  I  do  know,"  I  said  with 
evident  desperation,  "that  I  was  a  comfort  to 
my  dear  aunt  during  the  last  months  of  her  life." 

"I'll  bet  you  were,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man.  "You  would  be  a  comfort  anywhere,  you 
are  a  dear,  good  girl,"  he  said,  perceiving  and 
trying  to  ease  my  embarrassment. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  be  good,"  I  said  sadly. 
"One  must  be  good  for  something!"  quoting 
Mrs.  Brown's  Uncle  Stevens. 

Directly,  I  bade  them  good-night,  dear  friends 
that  they  were.  I  went  to  my  room  on  the  second 
floor;  fearing  to  waken  little  Jack  whose  bed  was 
in  my  room,  I  slipped  off  my  shoes  before  entering 
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and  did  not  turn  on  my  light.  My  windows  were 
open.  They  were  directly  above  the  terrace, 
or  unroofed  porch,  on  which  mother  and  son 
still  sat. 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "she  has  had  a  past, 
but  what?  Whatever  it  is,  she's  all  right.  She 
has  been  well  reared  and  well  educated,  every 
thing  shows  that." 

"I'll  wager,"  said  the  son,  "she  married  some 
rascal  and  he  ruined  her  life!  Good  Lord,  I'd 
like  to  get  hold  of  him." 

"Hush,  hush,"  said  the  mother  in  a  stage 
whisper,  "He  is  dead.  I  asked  her  the  other  day 
if  she  had  any  children  and  she  told  me  she  had 
none.  Then  I  asked  if  her  husband  was  living 
and  she  said,  "no",  again ;  she  tried  to  say  more, 
but  choked  with  sobs  and  ran  to  her  room." 

They  continued  in  lower  tones  for  a  few 
moments  before  entering  the  house.  At  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  I  said  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  making  some  effort  to  get  permanently 
located.  After  a  few  moments  thought,  Mr. 
Beach  said  vigorously — indeed,  he  was  a  vigorous 
man —  "I  will  see  what  the  Haynes  brothers  say, 
they  are  large  employers  of  labor  and  every  one 
in  trouble  turns  to  them.  If  they  have  nothing 
for  you,  they  may  be  able  to  put  you  in  the  way 
of  something  elsewhere."  After  the  meal,  he 
went  directly  from  the  table  and  telephoned  the 
home  of  these  gentlemen,  reporting  that  they 
would  see  me  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  of  that 
same  morning.  I  rode  into  town  some  seven  miles 
with  Mr.  Beach.  The  conversation  was  cheerful 
and  bright  but,  to  my  relief,  not  of  a  personal 
nature. 
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The  two  brothers  were  together  in  their  office. 
They  received  me  kindly,  asked  what  I  had  done 
and  what  I  could  do,  and  then  what  I  would 
like  to  try  to  do.  The  younger,  Mr.  Orin  Haynes, 
said  his  wife  had  told  him  that  morning,  that  she 
should  soon  need  a  new  waitress,  as  Maude,  the 
present  dining-room  girl,  expected  soon  to  join 
her  husband,  who  was  returning  from  Iowa.  He 
looked  at  me  a  moment  waiting  expectantly  for 
my  answer.  Getting  none,  he  passed  into  another 
room  to  see  a  gentleman  who  had  been  announced. 
Mr.  Evarts  Haynes  looked  at  me  thoughtfully, 
I  imagined  sympathetically,  for  a  brief  space, 
then  said:  "You  tell  me  you  would  like  the  care 
of  little  children.  We  have  many  small  grand 
children  in  groups  of  two,  but  all  are  cared  for 
by  their  mothers.  You  say  you  took  belles  lettres. 
Have  you  ever  done  any  journalistic  work?  Do 
you  write?" 

"Yes,  a  friend  of  mine  who  worked  on  a  daily 
paper  was  ill  and  I  wrote  a  few  criticisms  and 
book  reviews  for  her,  but  have  done  little  else 
for  publication.  I  was  offered  a  permanent  pos 
ition  on  the  paper,  but  felt  that,  at  that  time, 
I  could  not  be  spared  from  my  aunt's  home." 

"Now  I  think  I  have  it,"  exclaimed  the  gen 
tleman.  "I  have  several  volumes  practically  ready 
for  publication.  I  must  go  through  my  man 
uscripts,  chapter  by  chapter,  to  make  sure  there 
are  no  poor  constructions  or  grammatical  errors 
which  have  before  escaped  me,  also  to  be  certain 
that  every  principle  enunciated  is  clearly  stated. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  go  to  our  home  when  we 
go  to  luncheon  today  and  there  spend  the  after- 
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noon  looking  over  this  work  a  little  to  see  if  you 
feel  equal  to  undertaking  it?" 

I    gladly   consented   to   do   this   and   was   em 
ployed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  MEMORABLE  EVENING 

I  was  engaged  to  undertake  the  work  outlined  by 
Mr.  Haynes.  I  was,  however,  before  beginning 
it,  to  return  to  Mrs.  Beach  and  her  family  for  the 
remaining  days  of  my  two  weeks  promised  there. 
On  the  last  evening  of  my  stay  with  them,  we 
were,  as  usual,  on  the  broad  porch  facing  the 
valley.  Oh,  those  long  to  be  remembered  hours, 
spent  evening  after  evening ;  hours  of  conversation 
and  of  song;  even  the  silences  which  fell  upon  us 
were  eloquent  with  loving  harmony.  My  spirit 
seemed  always  to  be  strengthened  for  the  coming 
day,  for  there  anxieties  were  all  dissolved  and 
wafted  far  away.  I  slept  after  these  hours. 

This  last  evening  seemed  to  me  different. 
I  was  about  starting  out  and  I  felt  that  in  some 
way,  this  was  the  end  of  a  chapter,  that  things 
could  never  again  be  the  same.  A  strangely 
solemn  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  this  night.  We 
sang  two  or  three  songs,  hymns  we  all  loved, 
exchanged  remarks  on  the  sunset  lights,  then  .  . 
quietness.  At  length,  Mrs.  Beach,  addressing  me, 
said:  "You  are  leaving  us  tomorrow,  Mrs.  Brown, 
but  you  must  not  forget  us.  Call  this  your  home 
and  come  to  us  for  your  day  of  rest.  You  say 
you  are  to  have  one  day  each  week.  Clarence  will 
go  and  fetch  you." 

"Forget  you,"  I  said,  "never!  Come  to  you? 
Yes,  if  I  have  to  walk." 
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Then  Mr.  Beach  said:  "That  will  not  be 
necessary,  not  while  I  am  about  in  this  country, 
as  I  expect  to  be  for  a  time.  ' 

"Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Mrs.  Beach,  "do  you 
realize  the  terrible  tragedy  which  would  have 
befallen  this  family  but  for  you?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Beach,  1  certainly  do." 

"My  daughter's  husband  has  written  letters 
full  of  self-reproach  that  he  permitted  her  to  start 
alone.  He  writes  she  was  so  eager  to  come  to  us, 
that  excitement  buoyed  her  up  during  the  two  days 
of  preparation.  She  claimed  to  him  that  the 
children  were  such  angels  that  they  could  prac 
tically  care  for  themselves  and  wait  on  her  be 
side." 

"The  excitement,"  I  said,  "she  paid  for 
later,  but  the  children  were  angels  and  did  what 
they  could." 

"Yes,"  piped  up  Peggy  Lou,  "I  brought 
mama  drinks  of  water,  and  Jack,  he  punched  my 
mama's  pillows  to  make  them  comfortabler." 

"They  were  both  good  as  gold,  and  that  helped 
so  much.  No  teasing,  no  fretting." 

"We  like  to  be  good  with  Mrs.  Brown.  She 
never  jerks  us  when  she  is  dressing  us,  nor  slaps 
when  we  get  our  hands  into  the  wrong  sleeves, 
as  that  nurse  did  at  home.  Mrs.  Brown  is  good." 

"Yes,"  said  little  Jack,  "we  lub  Mis'  Brown." 

"There,  Jackie,"  said  the  uncle,  "now  you 
have  said  it  for  us  all.  We  love  Mrs.  Brown." 
Then  little  Jack  came  to  me  and  held  up  his 
arms,  I  lifted  him  into  my  lap;  he  clambered  to 
his  knees,  gave  me  a  delicious  kiss  or  two  and  a 
hug,  then,  snuggling  his  face  drowsily  into  my 
neck,  he  was  sound  asleep  in  a  trice,  in  fact,  on 
schedule  time. 


"I  do  not  want  to  put  the  babies  to  bed  now," 
I  said,  "this  is  my  last  evening  with  them  and 
with  you." 

"Good.  Do  not  disturb  our  little  gathering 
by  any  such  formality.  Hang  the  clock.  It  has 
no  discretion.  The  babies  are  just  as  well  off 
here.  Jack  certainly  is  happy."  Then  he  put 
a  hassock  under  my  feet,  tilted  my  rocker  and 
threw  an  afghan  over  my  shoulders  and  about  the 
boy,  giving  the  little  fellow  a  pat  as  he  did  so. 
Next  he  picked  up  Peggy  Lou  and  tucked  her  in 
beside  the  mother  who  lay  on  a  bed  on  the 
porch,  saying:  "I  will  carry  the  babies  up  when 
the  time  must  come." 

After  a  time  of  quiet,  Mrs.  Stanley  suddenly 
exclaimed :  "Clarence !  I  never  have  paid  Mrs. 
Brown  for  my  drawing  room,  nor  for  our  meals, 
nor  for  tips,  nor  for  the  nurse,  and  God  alone 
knows  what  else." 

"Your  life,  my  dear  Frances,"  added  the 
mother.  "I  shudder  when  I  picture  what  might 
have  been  but  for  this  dear  girl." 

There  followed  a  little  surreptitious  use  of 
handkerchiefs  all  around;  then  Mr.  Beach  spoke: 
"Away,  mother,  away  with  your  dark  visions  of 
what  might  have  been.  Here  is  a  picture  to 
bring  thrills  of  quite  a  different  sort,  perhaps 
enhanced  by  comparison,  but  good  enough  to 
stand  alone.  You  and  I,  mother,  are  the  audience." 
After  some  thought,  he  asked:  "Where  did  you 
take  the  drawing  room,  Frances?" 

"Clarence,  Mrs.  Brown  can  tell  you  about 
everything.  I  did  not  notice." 

"During  the  first  and  second  nights  and  the 
day  between,  Mrs.  Stanley  did  very  well,  at  any 
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rate,  I  did  not  realize  that  she  was  critically  ill. 
On  the  second  morning,  however,  she  was  hardly 
able  to  lift  her  head  and  could  scarcely  speak. 
The  porter,  at  my  request,  brought  the  conductor, 
a  drawing  room  was  found  and  made  ready, 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  the  baby  were  carried  in.  The 
passengers  evinced  great  concern  and  several 
made  offers  of  help;  one  motherly  woman  told  me 
she  had  been  a  nurse  and  that  she  would  gladly 
assist  in  caring  for  the  mother  and  the  babe. 
A  doctor  came  from  another  car  asking  permission 
to  see  the  patient.  When  he  came  out  from  the 
drawing  room,  he  prescribed  perfect  quiet,  and 
absolute  freedom  from  care  and  responsibility. 
That  was  exactly  what  the  doctor  had  said  in 
prescribing  for  my  aunt  a  few  months  before 
her  death.  To  me  that  was  equivalent  to  saying: 
'A  hopeless  case!  Keep  her  comfortable!'  Except 
in  these  two  cases,  my  entire  acquaintance  with 
doctors  had  been  derived  from  books,  and  in 
stories,  doctors  had  always  prescribed  lotions  and 
pills.  This  gave  me  a  little  anxious  thought. 
I  prayed,  dear  friends,  oh,  how  I  did  pray.  My 
prayers  were  answered  in  so  many  different  ways. 
The  nurse  slept  at  night  in  the  drawing  room 
with  Mrs.  Stanley  and  the  little  baby.  Peggy  Lou 
and  Jack  went  to  see  the  mother  twice  daily, 
once  at  some  time  in  the  morning  to  greet  her, 
and  again  in  the  evening  to  get  their  good-night 
kiss.  I  retained  Mrs.  Stanley's  section  outside 
for  the  children's  home  by  day  and  sleeping  place 
at  night.  When  I  went  to  stay  with  the  mother 
at  times  through  the  day,  some  kind  soul  always 
offered  to  call  me  if  the  children  needed,  or  to 
care  for  them  until  I  should  return.  Others,  men 
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and  women,  vied  with  each  other  in  entertaining 
the  children  when  I  was  with  the  mother,  or 
someone  volunteered  to  sit  with  the  mother  while 
I  took  the  little  ones  out  for  their  walks  or  to 
their  meals.  Silence  was  the  watchword  in  that 
little  room." 

"Mrs.  Brown,  did  the  passengers  think  you 
were  a  relative  ?" 

"No,  they  knew  I  was  a  stranger,  a  lady  who 
boarded  the  train  with  us  in  Boston  told  them." 

"Mother,  the  world  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 
What  they  need  is  examples,  better  examples, 
more  of  them  in  every  walk  of  life.  'Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they,  seeing  your 
good  works  shall  go  and  do  likewise.'  Did  I  get 
that  right,  mother  ?" 

"Not  quite,  my  son,  but  it  will  do  very  well, 
and  it  is  very  appropriately  applied." 

Mr.  Beach  then  took  out  paper  and  pencil  and 
began  jotting  down  the  probable  expenses  de 
frayed  by  me.  He  was  surprised  that  the  nurse 
had  made  no  charge,  especially  when  I  told  them 
she  had  bathed  and  dressed  and  otherwise  cared 
for  the  little  boy.  "Let  me  see,  Mrs.  Brown,"  he 
said,  "have  you  her  address?  I  must  pay  her." 

"No.  she  would  not  accept  pay.  I  offered  her 
money." 

"What  could  I  send  to  her  then  ?" 

"Send  her  a  box  of  your  beautiful  fruit.  This 
is  her  first  visit  to  California  as  it  is  mine." 

"Good,  fruit  is  shall  be.  One  box  a  week  until 
she  cries  halt." 

"Permit  me  to  write  her  a  note,  Mr.  Beach,  to 
send  with  the  first  box." 
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"Very  good,  do  so.  And  now,  little  lady,  as 
for  you,  we  must  certainly  pay  you,"  he  said, 
addressing  me  directly. 

"Stop,  stop."  I  cried,  "I  have  already  been 
paid.  Let  me  tell  you  something  of  my  life,  then 
you  will  understand  how  you  have  already  en 
riched  me  beyond  expression."  I  waited  a  little, 
then  told  them  very  briefly  of  my  life  with  my 
Hindo  maid  in  India,  and  of  my  later  life  in  the 
denominational  school  near  Boston.  "From  this 
school,"  I  told  them,  "girls  were  delivered  back 
to  their  homes  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  but  I, 
being  a  good  girl  and  having  lost  both  parents 
years  before,  having  money  to  pay  with,  and  no 
home  to  go  to,  was  permitted  to  stay  until  I  was 
sixteen  years  old,  at  which  time  my  father's  sister, 
an  aunt  whom  I  had  never  seen,  offered  to  try  me. 
I  went  to  her  home  in  New  Hampshire.  There 
I  spent  two  years  in  high  school  and  two  in 
college,  taking  literary  work,  living  always  with 
my  aunt.  Last  year  my  aunt's  health  declined  so 
rapidly  that  I  was  always  with  her  and  we  be 
came  acquainted.  I  broke  through  my  habitual 
reserve,  my  self-repression,  and  really  began  to 
enjoy  life.  Although  this  has  been  the  saddest 
year  of  my  life,  yet,  too,  it  has  been  the  happiest. 
That  is  because  I  am  alive,  soul  and  body.  It  is 
better  to  be  alive  and  suffer  than  to  be  a  dead 
soul  walking  among  men. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  what  are  the  rewards 
that  have  come  to  me  as  the  result  of  meeting 
and  helping  Mrs.  Stanley.  You  can  understand 
that  I  have  no  childhood  memories  of  home  or 
mother.  I  had  never  known  or  watched  with  any 
interest  little  children  until  Peggy  Lou  and  Jack 
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came  into  my  life.  I  had  never  been  in  a  home 
where  existed  the  happy  relations  found  here. 
A  mother  with  her  grown  son  and  daughter  and 
her  little  grandchildren  !  I  never  missed  my  own 
mother  so  much  until  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
one  of  this  happy  family.  I  know  now  what  a 
mother  might  mean,  what  she  should  mean.  Of 
course,  in  my  reading  I  found  mothers,  but  they 
were  myths,  just  as  much  so  as  the  wood  nymphs 
or  the  fairies. 

"And  babies — the  crowning  glory  of  woman 
hood.  Oh,  my  God,  my  God  !"  Here  I  dropped 
my  face  down  upon  little  Jack's  shining  head. 
"Forgive  my  weakness,  dear  friends,  but  how  can 
I  leave  these  babies  ?"  And  then  I  stopped.  Mrs. 
Beach,  dear  soul,  could  not  let  me  end  my  story 
there  so  after  a  long  wait  she  prompted,  very 
gently;  "Please,  Mrs.  Brown,  will  you  not  tell  us 
the  rest  now  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is  hard  but  there  is  not  much  more  to 
tell.  On  June  fifth,  my  sweet  aunt  passed  away. 
We  had  been  very  happy  together  through  the 
last  months  of  her  life.  On  the  second  day  after 
the  funeral  I  left  the  only  home  I  had  ever  known. 
I  was  alone.  In  this  whole  world  was  not  a  soul 
to  say  to  me:  'Come,  my  child.'  nor  a  friend  to 
whom  I  could  turn.  On  June  ninth  I  went  to 
Boston.  On  the  twelfth  I  started  for  California. 
You  know  the  rest." 

Throughout  the  last  part  of  my  recital  I  had 
kept  my  eyes  down  to  hide  the  tears  of  self-pity 
which  I  so  despised.  I  looked  up  now  with  a 
somewhat  forced  smile.  Mrs.  Stanley  and  both 
children  were  sleeping  peacefully,  Mrs.  Beach  and 
her  son  were  looking  at  me  very  intently  but  not 
unkindly.  "Now,"  I  added,  "you  know  that  my 
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reward  has  been  great  and  it  will  last  forever. 
It  will  change  my  whole  life. 

"I  have  today  two  golden  memories  which 
shine  forth  warm  in  my  heart,  making  me  unsel 
fishly  glad  that  I  have  lived.  The  first  of  these 
memories  is  that  I  made  my  dear  aunt  happy  dur 
ing  the  last  months  of  her  life.  That  knowledge 
has  effaced  from  my  heart  the  regrets,  the  shame 
which  must  have  been  mine  had  I  not  had  oppor 
tunity  and  made  use  of  it  to  atone  for  the  years 
of  apathy  and  indifference  which  had  been  mine. 
That  may  not  seem  great  to  you,  dear  friends, 
but  to  me  it  brought  a  period  of  unprecedented 
growth.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  that 
I  had  served  the  Father  by  serving  one  of  His 
children. 

"My  second  memory  is  that  of  happy,  un 
solicited  service  to  Mrs.  Stanley.  Such  joys  bring 
no  aftermath  of  sorrow,  no  sting.  If  you  can 
understand  me  now,  you  will  never  again  speak 
of  being  indebted  to  me  nor  ever  again  say  re 
ward  to  me." 

I  placed  my  feet  on  the  floor  and  straightened 
in  my  chair.  Mr.  Beach  took  Jack  tenderly  in 
his  arms  and  carried  him  up  to  our  room.  After 
undressing  the  little  fellow  and  caring  for  him 
he  returned  and  carried  Peggy  Lou  to  her  room. 

While  Mrs.  Beach  was  rousing  and  caring  for 
her  daughter  I  folded  the  afghan  and  set  the 
porch  chairs  in  place,  then  started  to  enter  the 
house.  Mr.  Beach  met  me,  put  forth  his  hand, 
held  mine  a  moment  looking  steadily  into  my 
eyes,  then :  "Good-night,"  he  said ;  "What  is  your 
name  ?" 

"Alda,"  I  answered. 

"Very  well,  then,  Alda,  good-night." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

YOU  LITTLE  PAGAN 

THIS  was  the  morning  of  my  departure,  my 
going  forth  to  work.  After  breakfast,  the 
car  drew  up  to  the  door.  Good-bys  and  good 
wishes  were  spoken  between  laughter  and  tears. 
When  Mr.  Beach  and  I  were  well  under  way, 
down  from  the  winding  drive  which  led  to  the 
smooth  highway,  conversation  began. 

"Alda,    I    start   back   tomorrow   over   the    road 
you  so  recently  traveled,  straight  back  to  Boston. 
Can  I  greet  anyone  there  for  you?" 
"No,  Mr.  Beach,  they  are  not  there." 
"Well,  shall  I  kiss  the  old  sod  for  you?" 
"Yes,  as  you  would  kiss  the  grave  that  holds 
one's  past."     Then  hastily :     "I  love  the  new  sod 
better.      California    is    so    beautiful    in    June,    and 
the  friends  here  are  so  dear.     I  wish  my  dear  aunt 
might  have   seen  the  charm  of  your  garden,   and, 
do  you  know  that  often  as  I  wander  among  your 
hedge  rows  and  flower  beds,  I  feel  as  though  she 
were  beside  me  there." 

"Alda,  you  make  me  shiver.  Your  aunt  is  in 
heaven." 

"Is  it  not  heaven  in  your  garden?  Do  you 
think  my  aunt  could  be  happy  if  she  did  not  know 
that  all  is  well  with  me?  Every  loving  thought 
I  give  her,  makes  her  heaven  brighter,  every  sad 
one  casts  a  shadow  on  her  path.  That  is  why 
I  tried  so  hard  to  be  brave  and  cheerful  when  the 
words,  'Alone,  alone,'  rang  in  my  ears.  I  would 
not  let  them  get  into  my  heart." 
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"Alda,  you  little  pagan,  don't  you  believe  in 
heaven  ?" 

"No,  not  in  a  conventional  heaven  as  preached 
and  taught  by  the  church  through  centuries  past, 
a  great  man  God,  sitting  on  a  throne  wielding  a 
scepter,  ruling  as  would  an  earthly  king.  A  place 
of  rest  —  yes,  for  those  who  need  rest;  but  dear 
auntie  was  confined  to  the  house  for  months  before 
she  died,  when  all  through  April  and  May  she 
was  so  longing  to  be  out  digging  in  her  flowers, 
watching  for  the  first  crocus  and  all  the  early 
spring  blossoms.  She  did  not  want  rest,  she 
wanted  action,  and  as  for  playing  on  a  harp, 
why,  she  would  not  recognize  a  harp  if  she  saw 
one." 

"So  you  think  she  is  following  you  about, 
finding  her  heaven  wherever  you  may  be ;  I  don't 
know  that  I  blame  her,  but  it  is  a  decidedly  new 
thought  to  me.  Thought  —  my  religion  has  never 
been  a  matter  of  thought.  Throughout  my  child 
hood  and  early  youth,  I  took  it  in  weekly  doses, 
just  as  I  would  medicine  if  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
or  offered  by  my  mother.  Indeed,  religion  is  a 
subject  that  never  troubles  me  very  much.  If 
a  man  is  moral  and  kind,  why  worry?  To  speak 
the  truth,  I  know  a  lot  of  hard-fisted  old  church 
men  who  would  steal  the  gold  filling  out  of  a 
widow's  teeth  if  they  could,  yet  they  prate  about 
religion,  shout  in  the  prayer-meetings,  and  consign 
the  rest  of  us  poor  devils  who  make  no  profession, 
to  the  hot  place  when  one  of  us  dies. 

"And  the  women!  Do  I  bore  you,  Alda? 
No?  Then  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  from  my 
own  experience.  Two  women  once  came  to  spend 
the  afternoon  with  my  grandmother,  to  talk  over 
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the  recent  death  of  a  young  man  of  the  neighbor 
hood.  My  mother's  sister,  my  Aunt  Lydia,  was 
visiting  at  grandmother's  during  my  mother's 
stay  at  their  old  home.  I  must  tell  you  to  begin 
with,  that  Aunt  Lydia  always  had  a  very  innocent 
way  of  asking  very  inconvenient  questions.  The 
guests  for  the  afternoon  were  Aunt  Nancy,  a 
maiden  lady,  aunt  by  common  consent  to  all 
who  knew  her,  the  name  of  the  other  lady  I 
forget.  These  ladies  were,  as  I  said,  discussing 
the  death  of  a  young  man.  The  conversation  ran 
about  like  this : 

"  'I  do  hope  the  minister  will  make  a  horrible 
example  of  him.' 

"  'Yes,  speak  plainly  and  put  him  in  hell  where 
he  belongs.' 

"  'Why,  ladies,'  exclaimed  Aunt  Lydia,  'was 
he  so  bad  as  that?' 

"  'No,  that  is  the  trouble,  he  was  notoriously 
good  but  he  had  never  confessed  Christ  and 
joined  the  church.  Think  what  an  example  to 
other  young  men,  trying  to  climb  over  the  wall 
into  the  sheep  fold  instead  of  coming  in  at  the 
door,  regular.  They'll  all  be  trying  to  get  in  on 
their  merits  and  not  by  blood.  Then  where  will 
the  church  be?' 

"  'Ladies,'  queried  Aunt  Lydia  again,  'do  you 
really  believe  in  a  literal  hell?' 

'  'Why,  madam,  no  hell,  no  hell  ?  Would  you 
take  all  the  comfort  out  of  religion?  That  is  all 
religion  is  for,  to  save  people's  souls  from  hell. 
If  we  had  no  hell,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
religion.  We  should  all  be  heathen.' 

"Then  Aunt  Lydia,  with  her  gentle  eyes  and 
that  soft  dear  smile  that  seemed  always  to  be  play- 
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ing  about  her  mouth,  asked  another  question,  ap 
parently  changing  the  subject:  'Aunt  Nancy,  how 
is  Frank?'  Aunt  Nancy's  face  lighted  with  pride. 
'Frank?  Oh,  Frank  is  very  well  and  he  is  doing 
well  too,  earning  good  money  and  laying  it  up 
right  along.  Never  wastes.  There  are  not  many 
boys  so  good  as  Frank.  I  raised  him.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  a  little  boy.'  'Yes,'  continued 
Aunt  Lydia,  musingly,  'he  must  be  nearly  thirty 
now.  I  am  glad  he  is  such  a  comfort  to  you, 
Aunt  Nancy.  In  taking  Frank,  you  cast  your 
bread  upon  the  waters  and  it  has  been  returning 
to  you  all  through  these  thirty  years.  You  did 
a  good  work.  He  never  caused  you  trouble  or 
anxiety?'  'Never,  never,'  said  Nancy,  beaming 
with  satisfaction  over  the  hearty  expression  of 
appreciation  of  her  handiwork,  her  boy. 

"This  conversation  concerning  Frank  had 
drawn  them  away  from  the  subject  under  con 
sideration.  It  developed  that  these  visitors  wanted 
a  committee  appointed,  to  wait  on  Parson  Lamb, 
to  warn  him  that  he  must  make  more  of  his  op 
portunities  to  impress  the  hearts  of  the  young. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  he  had  not  dug  the  pit 
deep  enough  and  that  he  had  been  too  sparing  of 
his  brimstone  when  burying  the  last  sinner. 
Their  church,  it  appeared  to  them,  was  running 
down  under  his  leadership,  not  in  membership 
nor  in  attendance,  but  in  the  tenets  as  laid  down 
by  the  fathers  of  old.  Then  dear  Aunt  Lydia 
asked,  so  quietly:  'I  suppose,  Aunt  Nancy,  Frank 
has  joined  the  church?' 

"'No,  not  yet,  not  yet.' 

"  'Nancy,  suppose  it  was  he  lying  in  that  coffin 
at  the  church  tomorrow,  then  would  you  want 
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the   committee   to   call   on   Parson   Lamb?' 

"But  Nancy,  at  first  aghast,  was  quick.  Like 
a  flash  of  inspiration  she  answered :  'Liddy, 
I  am  depending  on  a  death  bed  repentance  for 
Frank.' 

"  'Oh,  yes,  I  see/  said  Aunt  Lydia,  'Well, 
I  hope  this  other  young  man  had  a  death  bed 
repentance,  we  never  can  know.' 

"Now,  Alda,  I  fear  I  have  been  tedious,  but 
I  heard  this  talk  more  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  lad.  It  seems  to  me  now  like  a  tale 
from  the  dark  ages,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think 
the  neighborhood  in  which  this  occurred  was 
rather  backward,  rather  dark  religiously.  Some 
how,  my  mother  never  said  much  to  me  about 
hell  after  that.  She  observed  at  the  time  that 
I  was  paying  interested  attention.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  my  hell  received  a  shock,  but  no  one 
ever  before  disturbed  my  heaven.  When  I  am 
sleeping  in  a  Pullman  car  tomorrow  night,  or 
when  I  am  lying  awake,  I  wall  give  a  little  con 
sideration  to  the  long  white  wings  and  the  harps 
and  things  that  I  have  heard  so  much  about ; 
but,  Alda,  if  we  destroy  our  long-time  idols,  there 
is  a  sort  of  vacancy,  a  lonesomeness  unless  there 
is  something  to  put  in  place  of  them." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Beach,  the  Bible  tells  us,  'The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.'  I  think  your 
hell  is  there  too." 

"Ah,  two  separate  compartments?  Excuse  my 
jest,  but  I  can  not  conceive  of  it." 

"When  you  are  filled  with  peace  and  harmony 
and  the  joy  of  well-doing  and  right  living,  is  not 
that  heaven  enough?  If  you  succeed  in  creating 
a  heaven  in  your  heart  in  this  world  then  your 
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soul  enters  the  next  condition  carrying  with  it  all 
the  growth  and  development  it  has  made  here ;  if 
the  habit  of  spiritual  effort  has  been  cultivated 
here  it  will  continue  forever  and  ever.  I  cannot 
imagine  stagnation  in  anything  possessing  God's 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  are  regrets 
and  shame,  perhaps  anguish  over  having  wronged 
another,  can  you  conceive  of  any  more  burning 
hell  than  that?  Could  you  wish  your  worst 
enemy  any  greater  misery  than  that  of  carrying 
around  with  him  a  heart  filled  with  hatreds  ?" 

"See  here,  Alda,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Sup 
pose,  for  instance,  that  someone  had  wronged  you 
and  made  you  very  unhappy ;  I  think  I  should 
want  to  get  hold  of  him  and  give  him  a  little 
something  extra.  He  might  be  so  accustomed  to 
carrying  about  that  mean,  hateful  heart  that  he 
would  not  notice  a  few  extra  sins  and  they  might 
not  plague  him  a  bit.  I  should  want  to  give  him 
notice,  and  that  with  emphasis,  that  he  could  not 
trouble  you  again. 

"Now,  Alda,  let  us  leave  heaven  and  hell  and 
punishments  for  a  few  minutes.  I  want  to  ask 
you  two  questions:  First,  from  what  divinity 
school  did  you  derive  your  views  concerning  the 
Bible  and  religion?  Also  I  would  ask  if  you  be 
lieve  in  prayer.  There  is  a  theological  seminary 
not  many  miles  from  my  eastern  home,  and  I 
have  several  times  when  some  student  of  my 
acquaintance  was  to  preach,  put  myself  out  to 
hear  him.  One  would  suppose  that  divinity  stud 
ents  of  today  would  be  up  to  the  minute  in  their 
views,  but  I  never  heard  anything  like  your 
theology." 

"Mine,  Mr.  Beach,  is  the  theology  of  living,  of 
true  life,  if  you  please.  And,  secondly,  yes  I  do 
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believe  in  prayer  most  emphatically.  When  you 
pray  you  open  your  heart,  that  is,  your  nature, 
your  whole  being  to  God.  You  shut  out  physical, 
worldly  thoughts;  in  scriptural  language,  you  go 
into  your  closet  and  shut  the  door.  When  you 
know  there  is  no  selfishness  in  your  desires,  that 
all  you  want  is  to  know  God's  will,  then  I  say 
you  can  not  be  led  wrong.  Then,  regardless  of 
your  own  desires,  if  you  take  the  first  step  the 
next  seems  to  come  to  you  easily,  naturally.  If 
you  act  from  the  highest  light  you  have  or  are 
capable  of  receiving  at  the  time,  you  step  into 
greater  light.  In  the  physical,  when  you  climb 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  your  horizon  broadens  as 
you  ascend.  When  you  have  reached  the  top,  ah, 
the  view  on  the  other  side  also  !  Even  so  in  the 
spiritual  life,  as  you  ascend,  your  vision  broadens. 
If  you  live  what  you  conceive  to  be  God's  will 
He  will  not  desert  you.  Too  many  pray :  'Oh, 
God,  give  me  my  will,  gratify  my  desires,'  and 
even  worse,  many  I  believe  pray  a  formal  prayer 
with  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  its  being 
answered." 

"Very  good,  little  lady.  Now  I  will  again  ask 
you  to  tell  me  where  you  got  these  views ;  was 
it  from  that  school  which  swallowed  up  your 
childhood  ?  I  will  forgive  them  if  they  gave  you 
your  sweet  religion  of  life.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  was  a  denominational  school." 

"Yes,  it  was,  and  there  I  studied  the  Bible  in 
the  letter,  analytically,  historically,  and  biogra- 
phically,  indeed,  in  every  way  except  spiritually. 
We  were  taught  obedience  to  its  moral  precepts, 
and  there  are  many  beautiful  lessons  even  in  the 
letter  of  the  New  Testament " — 
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"Have  you  stopped?  And  yet  you  have  not 
told  me  where  you  got  it.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  got  it  in  defiance  of  your  former  teach 
ing,  the  accepted  Christian  teaching?  Is  it  a  re 
volt?  Are  you  a  descendant  of  Cromwell  or  of 
Luther?  Was  this  non-conformist  spirit  born  in 
your  blood?" 

"No.  no,  Mr.  Beach,  quite  the  contrary.  Per 
haps  mine  is  a  recent  revolt  against  excessive 
formalism.  I  believe  that  in  medicines  certain 
poisons  in  small  doses  kill,  while  the  system 
throws  off  and  relieves  itself  of  an  overdose. 
That  may  be  true  in  religion  as  well  as  in  drugs." 

"Alda,  I  despair  of  you.  I  have  chased  you 
round  and  round  and  yet  you  dodge  me.  You 
have  not  told  me  where  you  got  this  line  of 
thought.  Are  you  deliberately  playing  me?  I 
will  not  urge  you  further  though  I  still  wish  to 
know." 

"Well,  now,  briefly  I  will  tell  you.  Last  Sep 
tember  I  began  running  across  the  street  from 
my  aunt's  house  to  call  on  a  woman  who  was  then 
living  there  alone.  She  it  was  who  first  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  living  God,  one  whose  spirit,  em 
bodying  all  godly  attributes,  love,  wisdom,  power, 
surrounds  His  whole  creation  even  as  the  atmos 
phere  surrounds  the  earth.  As  we  open  our  lungs 
the  air  flows  in,  sustaining  our  physical  being.  As 
we  open  our  hearts  to  God,  His  spirit  flows  in  and 
builds  up  and  sustains  our  spiritual  lives.  From 
time  to  time  this  dear  woman  added  new  lessons, 
just  enough  to  keep  me  thinking.  More  impor 
tant  still,  she  stimulated  me  to  action  along  the 
line  of  this  thought.  She  once  said  to  me:  'If 
you  can  not  use  your  religion,  what  is  the  use  of 
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holding  it?'  At  another  time:  'If  you  can  not  find 
Him,  then  you  have  no  God.  Why  prate  about 
Him  and  call  Him  yours?  You  are  His  always, 
His  life  is  in  and  about  you,  but  He  is  not  yours 
in  the  fullest  sense,  unless  you  have  accepted  Him 
in  your  life,  in  deed,  unless  you  are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  divine,  the  spiritual  part  of  His 
life.'  We  are  told  that  even  the  sparrows  are 
creatures  of  His  care,  but  you  and  I,  dear  friend, 
want  something  more.  We  want  to  share  in  His 
work,  in  His  life.  Is  that  enough?" 

"No,  but  for  the  present  it  must  do.  You  got 
your  religion  from  a  woman  across  the  street,  God 
bless  her.  Alda,  I  am  beginning  the  practice  of 
law,  but  you  are  very  discouraging  to  me.  I  fear 
I  shall  never  be  a  success  at  cross  examining;  on 
more  than  one  occasion  I  have  set  out  to  ques 
tion  you  for  some  definite  purpose,  but  you  have 
always  eluded  me.  Do  you  suspect  me  of  having 
ulterior  motives,  or  have  you  yourself  some  reason 
for  indirection,  for  keeping  yourself  to  yourself?" 

"Don't  let  me  discourage  you,  dear  friend,  you 
see  on  the  witness  stand  one  is  sworn  to  tell  the 
truth,  you  can  exact  answers  there." 

"Now,  one  thing  more  Alda,  I  am  leaving 
home  tomorrow  on  very  important  business. 
Much  depends  on  my  clearness  of  vision.  I  shall 
need  'leading'  as  you  call  it.  Wrill  you  pray  for 
me?  Will  your  spirit  be  with  me?" 

"I  will  pray  God  that  you  may  be  awake,  alive 
to  His  leadings." 

"I  will  take  my  Bible  with  me  that  I  may 
study  it" 

"That  it  well.  'Read  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,'  but  remember 
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also,  by  the  same  authority  we  are  told,  'the 
letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive.'  I  think 
I  just  began  to  live  last  September.  You  have 
always  been  alive,  have  always  thought  first  of 
others,  have  always  been  big  and  generous  and 
kind,  but  even  so  you  need  God.  Think  what 
you  might  accomplish  when  working  with  Him." 

"I  thank  you,  Alda,  for  all  this  beautiful  talk 
this  fine  morning.  We  are  at  the  gates  of  your 
new  home  now  and  must  say  good-by  before  you 
go  in.  Will  you  remember  me?  I  shall  remem 
ber  you  and  your  many  words  of  wisdom  always." 

"Mr.  Beach,  do  you  mind  telling  me  what  your 
business  in  the  east  is  to  be?  Perhaps  I  could 
help  more  effectively  if  I  understood." 

"Too  late  now.  Here  we  are.  I  will  tell  you 
the  next  time  I  see  you.  Good-by,  little  friend." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  KNIGHT  FARES  FORTH 


"A  BOTHER,  I  got  two  good  clews  last  night, 
IVl  not  from  Mrs.  Brown's  talk  on  the  porch; 
the  story  of  her  life  was  illuminating  and  gave  a 
good  back  ground  but  no  leaders. 

"You  know,  mother,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
east  before  this  summer  is  over  on  that  patent 
business  for  Mr.  Page.  Why  not  as  well  go  now 
as  later?  My  class  reunion  occurs  next  week,  if 
I  start  tomorrow  I  shall  be  in  time  to  attend  that. 
I  feel  an  unaccountable  urge,  a  desire  to  get  off. 
I  have  seen  that  girl  in  tears  more  than  once  and 
I  can  endure  it  no  longer.  Now  I  will  tell  you 
what  the  clews  were. 

"Last  night  when  I  carried  Jack  upstairs  to 
bed,  I  necessarily  switched  on  a  light  to  see  how 
the  land  lay.  On  Mrs.  Brown's  dresser  was  a 
prayer  book,  on  the  cover  of  which  in  gold  letters 
was  the  name,  'Alda  Bowen.'  When  I  came  to 
say  good-night  to  her  I  asked  point  plank:  'What 
is  your  name?'  She  answered:  'Alda.'  Now  I 
know  her  maiden  name  must  have  been  Bowen. 

"The  second  clew  was  even  more  valuable. 
Standing  on  the  dresser  in  a  narrow,  silver  frame 
was  the  photograph  of  a  young  man.  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  the  face  of  her  husband. 
I  looked  well  at  that  picture  for  it  seemed  to 
strike  a  familiar  chord  away  back  somewhere  in 
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my  memory.  Of  course,  his  name  was  Brown. 
Every  time  I  woke,  or  even  half  woke  in  the 
night,  that  face  came  before  me,  and  early  this 
morning  I  placed  him.  I  got  out  my  journal  for 
last  year  and  found  this  jot,  written  September 
fourteenth:  'Great  anxiety  over  disappearance  of 
student  Brown,  class  of  '25.  I  recall  now,  that  his 
picture  was  featured  by  all  the  city  papers  and 
by  many  others  in  and  outside  the  state.  I  never 
knew  just  how  it  did  come  out. 

"I'll  go  back  to  the  college  now,  to  the  regis 
trar's  office,  also  to  some  newspaper  offices  to 
look  over  their  files.  Then  on  to  Brown's  home, 
to  interview  his  family.  I'll  keep  right  on  the 
trail.  You  see  it  was  only  ten  months  ago  that 
this  thing  happened.  I  am  a  pretty  good  sleuth, 
mother,  if  I  am  not  a  professional,  and  remember, 
too,  that  I  am  a  lawyer." 

"Clarence,  do  you  think  he  is  living?" 

"Mother,  if  he  is  they  can  be  restored  to  each 
other,  if  that  is  their  wish ;  if  he  is  dead,  then, 
mother,  well,  if  he  is  dead  then  she  is  a  widow 
and  the  sooner  she  knows  it  the  better.  She  must 
know  it  to  a  certainty  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 
She  is  eating  her  heart  out  over  something.  You 
can  see  that." 

"Yes,  the  dear  child.  Clarence,  she  is  an  ex 
ceptionally  fine  girl ;  she  is  pure  and  high-minded. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  another?" 

"Yes,  and  no ;  not  such  as  Alda,  very  unlike. 
But  in  Boston,  I  several  times  met  a  young  woman 
whose  life  was  way  up  on  a  plane  so  high,  I 
never  could  meet  her  where  she  lived,  unap 
proachable  even  in  thought.  Her  name?  It  was 
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Theodora,  gift  of  God,  gift  to  me,  however,  only 
as  an  ideal  to  worship  from  afar." 

"Away  with  your  glittering  star.  She  must 
have  been  cold  away  up  there.  We  are  human 
beings,  and  Alda,  although  high-minded,  is  a  real 
flesh  and  blood  darling.  Now,  I  want  to  make  a 
confession  to  you,  Clarence.  Alda  is  the  only 
young  woman  I  have  ever  known,  whom  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  come  to  you  as  wife." 

"Mother,  that  thought  flits  into  my  mind  now 
and  again,  though  it  never  takes  definite  shape, 
but  I  could  never  approach  her  on  the  subject 
without  first  knowing  her  status  as  Mrs.  Brown. 
Strange  that  we  can  never  betray  her  into  speak 
ing  of  her  husband  or  of  anything  connected  with 
him  or  her  married  life. 

"If  he  was  murdered  last  Septemebr,  as  was 
strongly  suspected,  that  fact  must  be  proved. 
If  he  deserted  her,  then  he  is  not  worthy  of  such 
a  woman.  The  thought  of  meeting  that  man,  gives 
me  a  pain,  a  pang  not  of  jealousy,  but  of  dislike 
that  he  could  permit  her  this  prolonged  distress. 
Alda's  nature  is  such  that  nothing  short  of  absolute 
proof  could  satisfy  her,  and  that,  mother,  I  shall 
get." 

"She  saved  us  from  sorrow,  great  sorrow,  and 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  save  her  from  further  suf 
fering.  Alda  is  not  the  serious  creature  she  seems 
to  us.  You  know  my  vine  covered  retreat  out 
in  the  garden?  Alda  and  the  children  have  never, 
I  think,  noticed  the  place  particularly.  At  any 
rate,  I  always  keep  it  locked,  as  my  law  books 
and  papers  are  kept  there.  When  I  am  studying 
and  writing  there,  I  often  hear  the  merriest 
laughter  as  she  and  the  tots  and  Don  play  at  hide- 
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and-seek.  Alda  keeps  Jack  with  her,  then  Don 
and  the  little  girl  go  and  hide  or  blind,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  they  both  play  fair,  too.  When 
Alda  calls,  Don  leads  the  little  girl  to  the  hiding 
place,  and  such  shouts !  One  day,  Alda  took 
Jack  up  a  ladder  into  a  fruit  tree,  where  they 
were  well  hidden  by  the  leaves.  Don  walked  to 
the  tree  with  little  Peggy  Lou  and  hunted  and 
whined  and  barked,  finally  Jack,  unable  to  re 
strain  himself  longer,  gave  a  shout.  Oh,  such 
a  jolly  time.  I  almost  wanted  to  join  them  myself, 
but  it  would  have  spoiled  all  for  Alda,  if  she 
knew  she  had  been  observed.  But  day  after  day, 
she  played  like  a  child  when  with  the  children, 
while  with  us,  she  was  always  on  guard.  Mother, 
we  shall  change  all  this,  you  and  I.  I  want  you 
to  share  with  me  in  thought,  in  feeling. 

"Alda  is  a  strange  compound  of  innocence  and 
wisdom.  She  is  shockingly  ignorant  of  the  com 
monest  things  about  her,  of  the  externals,  yet  she 
seems  to  have  an  intuitive  wisdom  concerning 
abstractions.  She  has  what  might  be  called  a 
spiritual  intuition,  it  seems  to  me.  She  is  an 
interesting  study  and  I  hope  soon  to  hold  the  key 
to  her  nature  in  its  present  stage  of  development. 

"I  shall  keep  a  detailed  record  of  every  move 
I  make  and  of  everything  I  learn  connected  with 
either  Alda  or  Mr.  Brown.  As  I  type  the  sheets 
for  my  journal,  I  will  do  so  in  duplicate  and  send 
you  a  copy. 

"I  know  you  never  talk,  mother.  I  can  trust 
you,  but  I  could  never  trust  Sis.  She  would  be 
so  eager  to  tell  Alda  that  she  would  ruin  all  my 
plan,  for  if  there  should  be  a  reunion,  it  must  come 
as  a  complete  surprise  to  both,  not  even  a  suspi- 
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cion ;  only  by  surprise,  could  I  be  satisfied  con 
cerning  the  feelings  of  both. 

"I  feel  like  a  knight  of  old,  faring  forth  to 
rescue  fair  lady  from  the  dragon. 

"Pray  for  me,  mother.  You  believe  in  prayer, 
else  why  do  you  pray  and  why  do  you  attend 
prayer  meeting?  Now  say  good-by  and  bid  me 
God-speed." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CLARENCE'S  NOTES  FROM  THE  EAST 

JULY    20 — Arrived    Boston    yesterday.      College 
closed.     Found  Registrar,  got  Brown's  home 
address,    also    names    of    students    in    same    town. 
Take  train  into  New  Hampshire  tonight.     Looked 
over  files  at  newspaper  offices. 

July  22 — Encouraging  work  today.  Found  one 
David  Wood.  He  knew  many  young  people  who 
were  present  and  heard  Arthur  Brethwaite,  the 
villain  in  the  case,  threaten  the  life  of  Joel  Brown. 
Previous  to  that  time,  a  few  months  before,  Wood 
was  present  when  Brown  rescued  a  fifteen  year 
old  girl  from  aforesaid  villain,  an  act  which  ex 
cited  the  man's  animosity.  Wood  knew  Alda, 
against  whom  also,  Arthur  Brethwaite  had  made 
threats ;  says  she  was  quiet,  earnest  and  studious, 
but  not  much  for  fun.  I  saw  the  home  of  Alda's 
aunt,  and  opposite  that,  the  home  of  Joel  Brown. 
No  one  living  there,  both  houses  empty.  Brown's 
mother,  a  widow,  left  the  town  shortly  before  last 
Thanksgiving,  about  three  months  after  the  dis 
appearance  of  her  son.  She  went  to  Boston. 
Wood  took  me  to  call  on  several  of  Mrs.  Brown's 
friends,  none  had  heard  from  her  since  she  left 
home. 

One  lady,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  Joel's  mother,  consented,  after  I  had 
told  her  my  errand  in  the  east,  to  tell  what  she 
knew  and  what  she  thought.  I  told  her  I  was 
here  trying  to  get  information  which  should  lead 
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to  certain  proof  of  young  Brown's  fate.  She  had 
understood  from  Mrs.  Brown,  that  Alda  held  her 
self  responsible  for  Joel's  death,  which  she  had 
taken  for  granted  from  the  time  she  learned  that 
his  life  had  been  threatened  and  that  he  had  dis 
appeared  directly  thereafter.  Mrs.  Brown  did  all 
in  her  power  to  lighten  Alda's  grief  and  feeling 
of  responsibility,  was  cheerful  whenever  the  girl 
came  to  her.  She  finally  succeeded  in  interesting 
her  in  caring  actively  for  the  aunt,  who  was  in 
a  decline,  thus  taking  her  mind  from  her  troubles 
and  perhaps  saving  her  health  and  reason,  which 
had  for  a  time  seemed  threatened.  When  Mrs. 
Brown  felt  that  she  could  safely  leave  Alda,  she 
went  to  her  sister  in  Boston.  Some  thought 
the  mother  had  received  word  from  her  son.  The 
friend  I  interviewed  thought  not.  She  said  that 
few  who  knew  Joel  Brown  thought  of  suicide, 
as  he  had  not  the  temperament  for  such  a  deed ; 
he  had  poise  and  cool  judgement.  From  what 
I  could  gather  from  different  sources.  I  conclude 
that  it  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the 
young  man  is  dead,  though  they  have  not  been 
able  to  prove  that  a  fact,  nor  anything  against 
Brethwaite  in  this  connection. 

Tonight  I  return  to  Boston  to  get  hold  of 
Brethwaite.  Also  to  attend  to  that  business  for 
Mr.  Page. 

July  24 — I  have  an  idea  that  the  villain  has 
proved  to  be  my  star  witness.  After  locating 
with  certainty  and  exactness  my  man,  I  took  an 
officer  with  me,  placing  him  outside  the  door  of 
Brethwaite's  room,  all  of  which  proved  unneces 
sary  precaution.  I  was  received  in  the  private 
room  of  a  very  affable  young  gentlemen  of  el 
egance  and  leisure.  I  told  him  pleasantly  that  the 
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case  against  him  was  about  to  be  reopened  by 
a  crack  lawyer,  who  was  in  earnest  and  could 
never  be  touched  by  money  or  influence.  I  told 
him  we  were  not  so  anxious  to  convict  him  as 
we  were  to  procure  certain  knowledge  concerning 
Brown.  If  he  could  render  us  any  assistance 
which  would  result  in  proving  him  alive,  we 
would  make  no  noise.  He  very  cheerfully,  indeed 
laughingly,  agreed  to  that,  seemed  not  in  the 
least  disturbed.  Then  I  asked:  "When  did  you 
last  see  the  girl,  Alda  Bowen?  Perhaps  you 
might  as  well  weave  her  story  right  along  with 
the  other.  Of  course,  I  have  heard  the  story  from 
the  other  side,  but  I  want  your  version  also." 
To  my  surprise,  he  reeled  off  quite  a  tale  and 
I  believe  it  all. 

^rethwaite's  Story 

"To  begin  with,  Joel  Brown  was  one  of  these 
uplift  fellows,  not  a  milk-sop,  he  was  active  and 
quick,  athletic  and  full  of  fun.  You  will  under 
stand  what  I  mean  when  I  get  started.  You  are 
a  man  of  the  world. 

"My  first  personal  encounter  with  Brown  was 
on  the  last  of  May  '23,  just  before  my  commence 
ment.  I  was  starting  out  with  a  pretty  little  girl, 
taking  her  to  ride  and  all  that,  when  up  strode 
this  fellow,  Joel  Brown.  Taking  her  by  the  hand, 
he  led  her  back  to  her  father;  next  day  she  was 
sent  away  to  relatives  in  the  country  somewhere. 
You  can  understand  what  a  humiliation  that  was 
to  me.  I  threatened  him  in  the  presence  of  an 
other  fellow  from  his  town. 

"Well,  I  learned  later  that  Brown  had  juggled 
other  cases  for  me,  had  one  girl  recalled  from 
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college  to  her  home,  and  other  little  mean  tricks 
like  that.  Finally,  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  saying 
that  I  would  go  into  his  home  town  and  walk 
away  with  his  best  girl  and  let  him  see  how  he 
liked  it.  So  I  spent  the  vacation  that  summer  in 
his  town. 

"Well,  the  summer  passed  and  I  had  no  op 
portunity  to  get  much  acquainted  with  the  girl, 
Alda.  I  made  a  good  impression  on  her  friends, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  gave  a  swell  supper 
dance,  a  sort  of  farewell  to  summer  guests,  and  so 
forth.  Joe  and  his  girl  came.  As  host,  I  claimed 
second  dance  with  her,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
right  here,  that  girl  could  dance;  never  had  a 
finer  partner. 

"After  the  dances,  fellows  brought  their  girls 
fruit  punch  from  the  grotto,  and  .  .  .  well, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  doped  Alda,  then  I  asked 
her  for  another  dance  before  supper.  But  that 
nasty  little  conscience  of  hers  would  not  permit 
her  to  drop  anyone  of  the  other  fellows  from  her 
program,  not  even  if  I  arranged  for  it.  So  I 
jumped  upon  the  platform  and  called  out  that, 
by  request,  we  would  put  on,  before  supper,  an 
extra  number.  Of  course,  I  claimed  Alda.  That 
drink  was  getting  in  its  work  now,  she  danced 
with  utter  abandon,  my,  how  she  danced!  At 
table,  I  had  arranged  that  she  and  Joe  sit  at  my 
right  and  I  saw  to  it  that  her  glass  was  filled, 
though  Joe,  so  they  tell  me,  never  at  any  time 
touches  wine. 

"As  host,  I  drank,  and  that  pretty  freely. 
Guess  I  got  a  little  too  much  and  got  a  little  too 
familiar.  At  any  rate,  Joe  took  the  child  home 
directly  from  the  table,  thereby  thwarting  my 
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plan  for  a  later  dance  during  which  I  had  meant 
to  dance  Alda  out  of  the  ball  room  and  out  for 
a  little  spin  about  town  in  my  car,  just  long 
enough  to  make  Joe  wild,  but  he  knocked  that 
galley-west. 

"Well,  something  must  have  happened  after  he 
got  Alda  home,  at  any  rate,  he  left  town  that  night 
about  midnight  and  has  never  been  seen  nor 
heard  from  since,  and  now,  ten  months  later,  the 
girl  has  disappeared.  I  followed  her  as  far  as 
Chicago,  but  lost  her  there.  If  she  had  been 
decent  to  me  when  I  called  on  her  last  June, 
I  might  have  told  her  some  things,  but  no  man 
likes  to  be  flouted. 

"What  about  the  man,  you  ask?  Well,  when 
I  found  that  I  was  in  for  a  bit  of  unpleasant 
notoriety,  murder  charge  in  fact,  I  dropped  a  cool 
thousand  into  the  lap  of  a  Detective  Association, 
deciding  not  to  give  away  any  information  I  got 
unless  necessary  to  protect  my  good  name.  You 
see,  the  night  of  that  ball,  after  Joe  had  carried  off 
the  girl,  I,  having  too  much  on  board,  got  a  good 
bit  excited,  and  they  say  I  threatened  his  life, 
and  threatened  the  girl,  too.  The  lawyers  em 
ployed  by  the  relatives  did  not  press  the  case 
far,  for  lack  of  evidence,  so  I  did  not  give  away 
my  information  ;  thought  I  would  let  them  sweat 
a  little  longer,  a  year  anyway. 

"You  ask  what  the  detectives  learned.  Here 
it  is:  When  Brown  left  home  that  night,  as  I 
said,  I  think  he  expected  to  return  to  college, 
but  he  happened,  just  happened,  apparently,  to 
hear  while  on  the  train,  two  or  three  men  talking 
about  some  big  project  out  on  the  west  coast, 
needing  engineers  and  so  forth.  Joe  enquired  into 
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the  job  then  and  there  and  struck  right  out. 
Detectives  could  find  him  for  you.  You  have  no 
idea  what  a  network  their  organizations  are,  how 
fine  the  meshes.  Unless  a  man  is  really  in  hiding, 
they  could  locate  him  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  in  a  few  hours  after  the  machine  is  once 
in  motion.  Large  bodies  move  slowly,  they  say, 
and  it  takes  a  little  time  to  get  them  into  swing. 
Nothing  slow  about  them  though,  when  once 
started." 

July  26 — Visited  detective's  office  this  morning. 
Unfortunately,  Brethwaite  was  there  before  me, 
so  he  and  I  chatted  on  the  side.  He  says,  with 
apparent  relish,  that  he  evidently  created  quite 
an  interesting  situation,  now  that  the  girl  too,  is 
missing.  He  wants  to  see  the  game  through.  He 
feels  quite  like  a  hero,  even  though  his  role  is 
that  of  the  villain.  Asked  if  by  any  chance  I  was 
one  of  the  cast,  I  told  him  laughingly  that  I 
was  nothing  but  a  lawyer.  He  asked  who  was 
back  of  me.  I  was  not  talking  yet. 

I  wanted  to  see  the  Company  alone,  so  strolled 
out,  Brethwaite  following.  We  walked  and  chatted 
for  a  time,  then  I  thanked  him  for  his  interest, 
for  his  time,  and  for  treating  me  so  generously. 
In  spite  of  his  ingenuous  manner,  I  rather  feared 
the  sly  fox  and  his  money,  so  I  had  left  him,  to  re 
turn  later  alone  to  make  my  arrangements  with  the 
detectives.  I  confided  my  fears  concerning  Breth 
waite  to  them,  but  they  said  they  were  groundless. 
Brethwaite  had  been  making  earnest  efforts  to 
locate  the  girl  through  them  in  order  that  he 
might,  on  August  25th,  wire  to  each,  the  man 
and  the  maid,  the  address  of  the  other. 

Brethwaite,  they  said,  was  an  unfortunate 
fellow  with  too  much  money  and  nothing  to  do 
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but  work  up  schemes  for  his  own  amusement  and 
excitement.  This  Brown  case  had  proved  to  be 
a  most  entertaining  strike,  giving  plenty  of  time 
in  which  to  sustain  the  action.  The  agents  think 
he  will  turn  detective  yet;  they  say  he  would 
make  a  good  one ;  he  is  begging  them  to  put  him 
on ;  they  let  him  hang  around  because  he  is  a 
good  customer.  They  thought  of  giving  him  the 
case  of  finding  Alda.  He  was  not  willing  to  have 
her  picture  published,  indeed  hadn't  it  and  couldn't 
get  one. 

Now,  finally,  mother,  it  has  been  arranged 
that  I  start  for  Tacoma,  over  the  Northern  Pacific, 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  the  desired  in 
formation  from  the  detectives  waiting  me  there. 

Before  meeting  Brethwaite,  I  had  supposed  I 
should  have  trouble  to  restrain  myself  from  punch 
ing  his  head.  As  it  is,  I  am  sorry  for  him.  I  am 
sorry  for  any  young  man  of  wealth  and  leisure. 
Mother,  those  two  boys  in  Chicago,  sons  of  mil 
lionaires,  are  of  the  same  stripe ;  probably  good 
boys  naturally.  I  guess  the  good  Lord  knew  what 
was  best  when  he  decreed  that  "by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  man  should  eat  his  bread".  Business, 
work,  labor  if  you  please,  is  the  great  balance 
wheel  for  most  lives,  rich  or  poor.  If  energy  is 
not  given  a  legitimate,  a  useful  outlet,  it  will 
break  out  disastrously  somewhere.  I  am  glad  I 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  I  expected  to  have  my  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world.  If  a  fellow  has  not,  from  a  boy, 
schemed,  planned  and  contrived  how  to  make  the 
most  of  his  time  and  his  youthful  abilities,  he 
has,  when  he  comes  to  manhood,  lost  the  greatest 
asset  a  man  could  have.  No  matter  how  extended 
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an  education  he  may  have  received,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  when  he  reaches  years  of  discretion, 
he  will  be  found  minus  the  discretion.  God  pity 
the  sons  of  fathers,  rich  in  bank  stocks,  but  lack 
ing  in  wisdom. 

P.  S.  — At  my  hotel  last  evening,  I  met 
Theodora.  She  did  not  seem  so  far  above  as  she 
had  seemed  before,  and  yet  not  lowered.  Perhaps 
Alda's  life  has  accustomed  my  thoughts  to  rest 
ing  on  effectual  prayer,  God's  spirit  within  and 
kindred  subjects.  Theodora  asked  me  to  call. 
On  learning  that  I  was  to  leave  in  a  few  hours 
for  the  west,  she  asked  why  such  haste,  why  such 
a  flying  visit  to  my  old  home,  that  I  could  find 
no  time  for  calling  on  my  friends.  I  meant  to 
tell  her  but  little,  but  she  questioned  and  lured 
me  on.  In  parting,  she  said :  "I  thank  you  for 
the  beautiful  story,  and  hope  you  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  two  you  are  befriending.  But 
do  you  never,"  she  asked,  "plan  for  your  own 
happiness?" 

"Alda's  future  is  my  present  duty,"  I  answered. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

CLARENCE'S  NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST 

AUG.  3 — Arrived  Tacoma  yesterday.  Found 
instructions  waiting  me,  wired  ahead  from 
Boston,  typed  by  local  agents.  That's  business 
for  you.  From  here,  instructions  send  me  down 
to  Portland,  then  back  into  the  mountains,  where 
a  highway  is  being  put  through.  Joel  Brown  is 
there.  It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  go  to  meet 
that  man.  If  he  left  Alda  through  misunderstand 
ing  or  with  good  cause  and  loves  her  still,  an 
unexpected  meeting  will  prove  it.  If  all  is  right 
between  them,  I  can  relinquish  all  my  hopes. 
But  if  he  is  a  villain,  that  too,  will  show.  Keep 
your  own  counsel,  mother,  and  trust  me  for  the 
rest.  You  are  a  good  sport  to  be  my  true  ally  in 
this  work.  I  hope  you  and  Frances  see  Alda  often. 
Aug.  6 — Bagged  my  game  this  morning.  He 
is  an  upstanding  fellow  and  no  mistake.  I  asked 
him  to  come  down  to  California  as  soon  as  possible 
to  look  over  some  reservoir  projects  for  the 
Haynes  Brothers.  Absolutely  necessary  he  be 
there  before  the  thirtieth.  You  see,  they  parted 
August  thirtieth  last  year,  and,  like  Arthur  Breth- 
waite,  I  too  want  to  see  them  reunited  before 
that  date.  I  asked  if  he  could  be  through  here 
before  that  time.  He  said  yes  and  no.  He  did 
not  seem  mightily  interested ;  said  he  might  con 
tinue  right  on  here  if  he  chose.  I  asked  if  he 
was  a  family  man.  I  hoped  he  was.  No,  he  said, 
just  his  mother.  Best  girl?  I  ventured,  but  he 
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did  not  appreciate  the  joke.  No,  nothing  of  that 
kind  he  said.  He  finally  volunteered:  "I  want 
to  get  back  east  before  the  thirtieth." 

"When  do  you  expect  to  start?" 

"On  the  tenth." 

"Have  you  bought  your  ticket?  No?  Buy 
it  by  way  of  San  Francisco  then." 

"Can't  do  it,  we  are  in  a  hurry."  I  left  him 
and  went  down  into  the  settlement  where  without 
difficulty,  I  found  the  home  of  his  mother.  After 
introducing  myself,  I  stood  and  looked  at  her  a 
moment,  trying  to  take  her  measure. 

"You  bring  me  good  news,"  she  said. 

"Yes?" 

"Are  you  from  California?" 

"Madam,  I  wish  I  could  trust  you.  Are  you 
a  wise  woman?"  I  countered. 

"Wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,"  she 
quoted.  "Ah,"  I  thought,  "it  was  she  who 
lived  opposite  Aunt  Rachel,  she  who  gave  Alda 
her  start  in  true  life." 

"Mrs.  Brown,  I  can  trust  you.  I  will  tell  you 
my  secret  knowing  that  you  will  find  some  way 
to  help  me  without  revealing  it  to  your  son." 
At  that,  she  eyed  me  very  keenly.  I  thought  she 
probably  judged  me  to  be  a  confidence  man. 
I  laughingly  charged  her  with  this  but  she  denied 
the  imputation,  saying  her  heart  fairly  leaped 
at  sight  of  me,  feeling  sure  I  was  the  bearer  of 
good  news,  and  she  was  waiting  for  me  to  reveal 
my  errand. 

Then  I  told  her  that  Alda  was  in  the  care  of 
my  mother,  and  that  for  her  sake,  I  had  traveled 
east  and  west  to  learn  whether  Joel  Brown  was 
dead  or  living,  my  only  reward  to  be  the  joy  of 
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witnessing  their  reunion,  which  I  wished  to  have 
an  absolute  surprise  to  both. 

Mrs.  Brown  sat  with  tears  literally  streaming 
down  her  face,  the  while  ejaculating  prayer  and 
praise.  She  asked  again  if  I  was  from  California, 
explaining  that  she  had  long  felt  Alda  was  there. 
I  told  her  I  wished  the  meeting  between  the  young 
people  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  I  had  ceased  she  said:  "It  will  be  hard 
to  change  my  son's  course.  He  has  set  his 
heart  on  finding  Alda  in  time  to  be  married 
August  thirtieth." 

"Ah,"  I  thought,  "were  they  not  married, 
or  had  there  been  a  secret  marriage,  unknown  to 
this  mother?" 

The  woman  continued :  "He  still  thinks  she 
is  in  the  east  in  spite  of  much  writing  and  tele 
graphing  without  results.  Not  only  has  an  old 
friend  done  all  that  his  and  Joel's  combined  in 
genuity  could  devise,  but  one  of  the  detective 
agencies  has  worked  at  the  case. 

"My  sister  Jane  telegraphed  me  of  Rachel's 
death  and  I  wired  back  immediately,  asking  her 
to  have  Alda  come  to  her  to  stay  until  Joel  could 
get  there.  She  answered  at  once  that  she  could 
get  no  trace  of  the  girl.  The  detectives  found  the 
hotel  at  which  Alda  was  stopping  but  when 
they  handed  out  the  telegram  which  was  to  be 
delivered  to  her,  the  clerk  recalled  that  she  had 
taken  the  afternoon  train  for  Chicago,  the  telegram 
was  paged  through  the  train  but  was  not  claimed, 
and  that  was  the  last  and  only  clew  we  got. 
In  spite  of  all  this  failure,  we  shall  have  trouble 
to  turn  Joel.  He  doubts  her  having  taken  the 
train.  I  have  been  strongly  impressed  that  Alda 
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was  in  California,  but  I  could  not  give  reasons 
which  satisfied  my  son." 

"It  will  take  but  two  days  longer  to  go  by 
San  Francisco  than  by  the  northern  route,"  I 
urged. 

"Yes,  but  he  will  see  no  reason  for  wasting 
those  two  days." 

"Let  me  think."  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  then  said :  "Mr.  Leavitt,  who  represents 
the  contractors  for  this  highway,  is  here  today. 
I  will  see  him ;  but,  wait,  let  me  go  aside  and 
pray  first."  She  did  not  go  aside,  she  did  not 
kneel  nor  clasp  her  hands,  she  uttered  no  sound, 
but  simply  sat  with  closed  eyes. 

"Now,"  she  said  presently,  "I  shall  be  in 
better  condition  to  meet  Mr.  Leavitt,  no  ex 
citement,  and,  too,  he  may  be  in  better  condition 
to  talk  with  me  .  .  Come,"  she  bade  me 
simply,  as  she  tied  on  her  sunbonnet. 

We  walked  silently  up  the  dusty  slope  toward 
a  long,  low,  unpainted,  rough  board  shack.  Over 
one  door  was  the  sign :  "Boarding  House",  over 
the  other:  "Office".  Sitting  on  a  log  which 
served  as  a  bench  near  one  of  the  doors  was  the 
gentleman.  He  rose  and  with  great  cordiality 
held  out  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Brown,  saying: 

"Well,  well,  well,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  was  just 
thinking  about  you.  It  popped  into  my  head  about 
five  minutes  ago  that  your  son  might  just  as  well 
hop  off  on  that  vacation  of  his  right  now.  You 
see,  he  has  his  road  staked  off  ten  miles  ahead. 
The  men  can  be  cutting  the  trees  and  clearing 
the  brush  from  that  stretch.  It  would  be  better 
not  to  go  ahead  at  present  with  the  construction, 
let  that  fill  across  the  deep  ravine  settle  a  bit 
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longer  before  he  tops  it  .  .  You  tell  him, 
Mrs.  Brown,  to  put  Mr.  Ranney  in  charge.  Ran- 
ney  is  a  man  of  judgement  and  always  gets  on 
well  with  the  workmen,  —  no  jealousy,  they  re 
spect  him." 

"Mr.  Leavitt,"  the  mother  said,  "will  you 
kindly  put  your  orders  into  writing  this  one  time?" 

"Why,  no,  Mrs.  Brown!     What's  the  matter?" 

"I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Leavitt,  my  son  might 
imagine  that  I  had  influenced  you,  I  am  so  eager 
to  get  started." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  have  influenced  me,  Mrs. 
Brown.  At  any  rate,  I  had  a  strong  feeling  that 
it  would  please  you." 

"So,"  I  thought,  mother,  "this  was  the  woman 
who  had  taught  Alda  to  pray." 

Mr.  Leavitt  stepped  inside,  sat  down  at  a  rough 
deal  table  and  scratched  off  a  note.  "Where  is 
that  chauffeur  of  mine?  .  .  Kenneth,  take  this 
at  once  to  the  engineer  on  the  road." 

Coming  out,  Mr.  Leavitt  looked  in  my  dir 
ection  and  asked :  "Did  you  wish  to  speak  with 
me,  sir?" 

"No,  I  did  not  when  I  came  up,  but  now  I  do. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  just  done 
for  Mrs.  Brown." 

"That?  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  holding  an 
engineer  on  the  work  when  he  is  not  needed? 
It  is  business  to  be  considerate,  and,  too,  Brown 
is  a  fine  fellow.  I  am  glad  to  do  him  a  good 
turn." 

"Yes,  and  what  a  happy  coincidence  when 
business  and  pleasure  meet  and  shake  hands. 
Good  day,  sir." 
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Mrs.  Brown  and  I  walked  back  to  her  shanty 
almost  on  tiptoe.  After  a  hasty  consultation,  it 
was  decided  that  we  should  get  one  trunk  and 
the  bags  packed,  and  the  clothing  to  be  left 
properly  cared  for  while  waiting  the  coming  of 
her  son.  It  was  now  ten  thirty.  I  pulled  the 
trunks  from  beneath  the  built-in  bunks.  There 
were  but  two  rooms,  the  mother's  room  and  a 
larger  one  which  served  as  kitchen,  dining  room, 
living  room,  besides  being  Joe's  sleeping  place. 

We  decided  to  catch  the  train  at  the  nearest 
station  on  the  road  and  to  leave  Portland  by  the 
Oregonian  that  evening,  thirty-six  hours  to  Oak 
land.  Mrs.  Brown  said:  "Now  Mr.  .  .  what 
is  your  name?  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Beach,  you  must 
watch  for  Joel.  He  must  not  know  what  we  are 
up  to  until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  it 
over  with  him.  He'll  get  in  about  twelve  fifteen. 
You  will  have  a  little  warning,  as  he  is  always 
whistling.  I  must  have  time  to  compose  my  face 
and  quiet  the  excitement  in  my  voice  before  he 
sees  me.  I  fear  he  will  hear  the  thumping  of 
my  heart  even  then." 

I  served  in  every  conceivable  capacity,  lifted 
clothing  from  hooks  concealed  by  a  curtained  off 
corner,  laid  them  on  a  bunk  for  Mrs.  Brown  to 
sort  over,  to  leave,  to  take,  to  leave,  to  take.  I 
folded  and  packed  Joel's  clothing.  Your  training, 
dear  mother,  gave  me  confidence  there.  We  were 
progressing  so  wonderfully  that  at  eleven  thirty 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  an  automobile  be  tele 
phoned  to  come  for  us  in  time  to  make  the  after 
noon  train  for  Portland. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "and  after  telephon 
ing,  stop  at  the  supply  house  and  get  canned 
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tomato  soup,  a  can  of  asparagus  tips  and  eight 
lamb  chops ;  it  must  be  a  hurry  up  dinner." 

I  went  first  to  the  office.  Mr.  Leavitt,  who 
was  sitting  at  the  table  writing,  perceiving  my 
errand  at  the  telephone  said:  "No,  no.  I  am  driv 
ing  back  to  Portland  this  afternoon.  I  will  get 
you  there  in  time  for  the  nine  o'clock  train.  Go 
with  me.  The  afternoon  train  does  not  stop  at 
that  station  where  you  are  planning  to  catch  it 
....  In  my  note  to  Mr.  Brown  an  hour  ago,  I 
told  him  that  you  three  would  dine  with  me. 
You  see,  that  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  talk  a 
little  business  before  Brown  leaves." 

I  returned  empty  handed.  "Why,  here  comes 
Joe  now,  not  whistling,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Brown. 
"Just  shove  those  trunks  back,  shut  my  door,  and 
take  that  paper  to  read  while  I  meet  my  son." 

Joel  came  in,  greeted  his  mother,  and  was 
about  to  go  out  again.  "Wait,  Joey,  sit  down," 
Mrs.  Brown  said. 

"No,  mother,  I  can't  stop  now.  Mr.  Leavitt 
is  up  at  the  office  waiting  to  talk  with  me.  We 
are  invited  to  dine  with  him  in  his  office,  so  you 
and  this  gentleman"  —  here  he  looked  curiously, 
and  anything  but  cordially,  at  me,  "are  invited 
also.  Come  right  up." 

"Joel,  wait  five  minutes.  You  are  early.  Joel, 
Mr.  Leavitt  told  me  you  were  to  leave  your  work 
at  once  and  get  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  us 
go  by  way  of  San  Francisco.  There  will  be  time 
now." 

"Mother,  there  is  no  time  for  me  to  go  sight 
seeing.  Can  you  not  understand  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  me!  Oh,  my  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?  Mother, 
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I  have  a  horrible  feeling,  when  I  think  of  starting 
east,  just  as  if  I  were  leaping  into  the  dark,  into 
destruction,  the  destruction  of  all  my  hopes.  It 
is  torture,  and  I  have  waited  so  long  for  this 
day,  a  century  it  seems  to  me.  Mother,  why 
don't  you  pray,  pray  for  a  leading?" 

"Pray,  son,  pray?  Why  don't  I  pray  for  a 
leading?  You  will  not  follow  my  leading.  Have 
I  not  for  weeks  been  begging  you  to  go  home  by 
way  of  California?  Yes,  ever  since  seeing  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  that  notice  of  Rachel's  death 
June  fifth,  stating  also  that  her  brother,  Samuel 
Bennett  Bowen  of  California,  was  the  executor." 

"Mother,  you  know  I  telegraphed  that  uncle 
and  he  not  only  knew  nothing  of  Alda's  present 
whereabouts,  but  had  never  at  any  time  seen  the 
young  lady,  had  been  unable  to  do  his  duty  as 
executor,  even.  He  could  send  her  no  official 
notices,  so  why  say  California?" 

"Son,  remember  also  the  writing  and  the  tele 
graphing  to  the  east,  as  well  as  the  efforts  on 
the  part  of  detectives  and  on  the  part  of  your 
friends.  As  well  say:  Why  go  to  Boston?" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  could  get  within  ten 
miles  of  her  she  would  draw  me  as  a  magnet." 

The  young  man's  haggard  face  and  the  misery 
in  his  eyes  touched  me.  Then  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the  table, 
and  cried  out:  "Oh,  Alda,  Alda,  poor,  dear  Alda, 
poor  dear,  helpless  little  girl,  and  Brethwaite  is 
there  too."  He  ended  with  a  groan. 

I  would  have  spoken  then  and  told  him  all, 
but  the  mother,  divining  my  purpose,  checked  me, 
vigorously  shaking  her  head. 

"You  know,  Joel,   that   you   do   not   feel   clear 
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about  going  east,  while  I  do  feel  perfectly  clear 
about  going  to  California.  You  tell  me  that  Cal 
ifornia  is  an  empire  by  itself,  entirely  unfamiliar 
to  us,  that  we  need  more  definite  guidance. 
One  step  at  a  time,  son,  one  step  at  a  time.  Do 
you  remember  the  opening  words  of  Bliss'  hymn : 

'I    know    not    what    awaits    me, 
God    kindly    veils    mine    eyes, 

But  over  each  step  of  my  onward  way 
He    makes    new    scenes    to    rise/ 

Then  in  a  later  stanza  he  says: 

'I  would  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  God 
Than  go  alone  in  the  light.' 

I  am  firmly  convinced  in  my  soul  that  Alda  is 
now  in  California." 

"You  give  me  a  ray  of  hope  when  you  speak 
so  confidently,  mother  dear.  I  would  start  tonight 
if  I  felt  as  you  do  about  it.  But  come,  we  must 
go  to  dinner  and  not  keep  Mr.  Leavitt  waiting." 

So  we  left  the  shanty  and  walked  up  to  the 
office.  Mr.  Leavitt  met  us  good-naturedly : 
"What,  what,  Brown,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
going  to  the  guillotine  rather  than  off  on  a 
vacation.  What  is  the  matter,  man.  I  guess  the 
sooner  we  get  you  out  of  this  heat,  the  better. 
Come  in,  sit  down,  dinner  is  served. 

"Mrs.  Brown,  I  have  a  sneaking  notion  that 
you  say  grace  before  eating.  I  guess  a  little 
prayer  wouldn't  hurt  any  of  us."  The  good  lady 
reverently  bowed  'her  head:  "Dear  Father  of  us 
all,  we  pray  Thee  to  keep  us  close  to  Thee. 
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Help  us  to  be  strong  in  faith  that  we  may  know 
and  do  thy  will.  Bless  this  food  that  it  may 
strengthen  our  bodies,  even  as  Thy  life,  the 
bread  of  heaven,  shall  strengthen  our  souls  in 
purity,  love  and  wisdom.  Amen." 

"Amen,"  said  the  big  man  heartily.  Then 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  as  though  that  ordeal  was  be 
hind  him,  he  began  to  talk  business. 

"Well,  Brown,  they  tell  me  you  are  going 
down  to  California.  (Who  had  told  him  that!) 
Fine  roads  in  California,  some  good  mountain 
roads,  too.  What  part  of  the  state  do  you  visit? 
Oh,  the  southern  part.  Well,  there's  a  pretty 
stretch  of  mountain  road  between  Los  Gatos 
and  Santa  Cruz.  I  wish  you  would  manage, 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  stop  off  there  and  look 
at  that  road.  We  have  fine  roads  here,  but  that 
bit  is  unique." 

"Mr.  Leavitt,  I  have  serious  plans  for  my 
vacation  and  doubt  .  .  .  ." 

"Lord,  man,  am  I  not  giving  you  three  days 
extra.  Can't  you  spend  one  of  them  for  me,  for 
the  Company?" 

That,  dear  Mother  Beach,  was  too  much  for 
me.  If  that  is  what  comes  of  prayer,  I  want  to 
learn  the  trick.  Then  I  spoke:  "Mr.  Leavitt, 
I  live  within  four  or  five  miles  of  one  end  of  that 
road.  I'll  take  these  good  people  to  my  home, 
that  is,  to  my  mother's  home,  and  we  will  take 
that  ride  in  the  cool  of  the  morning." 

"The  plot  deepens,"  said  Joel,  "It  grows 
thick.  Have  you  three  people  been  conniving 
against  me?  Each  understands  his  cue  and  takes 
it  up  in  turn.  Seriously,  mother,  you  know  how 
eagerly  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  vacation 
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and  for  what  purpose.  Do  not  join  in  this  at 
tempt  to  divert  me." 

"California,  my  son,  California,"  Mrs.  Brown 
said  dryly  without  looking  up. 

"Mrs.  Brown,  how  soon  can  you  be  ready?" 
asked  Mr.  Leavitt. 

"In  an  hour  and  a  half  easily,  and  sooner  if 
necessary." 

"I  remember,"  soliloquized  Joe,  "the  old  song, 
'Oh,  to  be  nothing.'  I  seem  to  have  reached  that 
state,  and  I  don't  like  it.  Here  I  get  word  to  quit 
work  at  an  hour's  notice ;  I  come  home  to  be 
told  that  I  am  going  to  California  when  I  want 
instead  to  go  straight  across.  Then  I  am  told 
to  look  at  a  certain  road  that  I  know  nothing 
and  care  less  about.  This  stranger  says  that 
it  lies  at  his  gate.  I  suppose  Los  Gatos  means 
'The  Gates'.  (It  means  'The  Cats',  but  I  did  not 
correct  him).  I  am  told  that  my  mother  and  I 
shall  be  taken  bodily  to  his  home,  when  I  don't 
even  remember  his  name. 

"Are  you,  sir,  the  instigator  of  this  design, 
to  rob  me  of  my  manhood  and  my  liberty,  of  my 
voice  and  my  vote?  I  need  time  to  think,  to 
pack,  to  get  my  bills  out  of  the  way,  to  answer 
a  few  letters  concerning  the  business,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera." 

I  told  him  his  bags  were  already  packed.  Mr. 
Leavitt  said:  "Ranney  will  take  care  of  the  bills." 
I  said:  "I  carry  my  typewriter  with  me  and  offer 
my  services  as  your  amanuensis  on  the  road 
tomorrow.  Let's  not  lose  valuable  time."  Dear 
Mrs.  Brown  beamed  and  beamed  on  us  all. 

Mr.  Leavitt  ruminated:  "It  is  now  one  thirty. 
At  three  thirty  we  start.  We  travel  a  hundred  and 
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ten  miles,  yes,  we  can  make  the  nine  o'clock 
train  easily.  Now,  Brown,  I  will  send  for  Mr. 
Ranney.  You  look  over  your  papers  with  him  and 
explain  what  is  not  clear,  then  get  down  to  your 
shack  and  dress.  Kenneth  Ellsworth  will  get 
the  baggage  racks  attached  and  see  that  the 
trunk  is  put  on  the  back  of  the  car." 

"Mr.  Leavitt,"  said  Joe,  "who  is  this  man 
Beach?  Did  you  bring  him  in?" 

"On  my  word,  Brown,  I  never  saw  him  be 
fore." 

"He  seems  to  be  in  with  you  and  with  mother, 
too." 

While  waiting  for  the  start,  Mrs.  Brown  busied 
herself  in  one  way  and  another,  but  her  work 
did  not  interfere  with  our  talking.  After  telling 
her  how  we  found  Alda,  and  later,  her  son, 
I  asked  how  she  had  learned  he  was  living 
and  when  she  had  joined  him  here.  She  ex 
tracted  a  letter  from  among  her  belongings  and 
handed  me  this,  which,  with  her  free  permission, 
I  copy. 

"Dear  Miss  Worcester: 

A  stranger  to  you,  but  as  a  friend  to  Joel 
Brown,  I  am  writing  this  note  to  give  you  in 
formation  concerning  your  nephew.  He  consents 
to  my  writing  but  insists  that  I  make  clear 
to  you  this  emphatic  wish  on  his  part:  Give 
no  hint  to  anyone,  that  you  have  had  word 
of  him,  do  not  tell  the  Mother  even,  until  you 
have  her  with  you  in  Boston. 

Ever  since  Brown's  arrival  in  these  parts, 
he  and  I  have  been  boon  companions,  sharing 
the  same  cabin.  I  often  marveled  that  the  semi- 
weekly  mails  never  brought  a  thing  for  him  and 
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that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  he  never  wrote  letters 
other  than  those  relating  to  our  business.  He 
tells  me  now,  however,  that  about  three  weeks 
after  leaving  home,  when  on  his  way  to  Portland 
to  advise  with  the  company,  he  wrote  on  the  train, 
a  letter  to  you,  his  aunt.  The  letter  was  intended 
for  the  Mother;  as  it  was  never  answered,  he 
fears  now  that  the  train-hand  to  whom  it  was 
entrusted,  forgot  to  mail  it.  He  is  very  reticent 
concerning  himself.  I  have  talked  freely  with  him 
concerning  my  home,  my  family,  my  friends, 
and  my  town  and  college,  but  he  never  returned 
my  confidence  in  kind.  With  his  genuineness, 
his  fine,  strong  character  and  his  high  ideals 
put  daily  into  practice,  I  could  not  imagine 
him  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  his  silence  not 
only  puzzled,  but  also  greatly  troubled  me. 

Two  events  of  recent  occurrence  have,  how 
ever,  resulted  in  giving  me  a  little  slant  on  his 
life.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  falling  tree  struck  and 
caused  the  death  of  one  of  our  crew.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  locating  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  man.'  Brown  said  then,  that  every 
person  away  from  friends  or  acquaintances,  should 
carry  on  his  person,  identification  papers  with 
addresses  and  other  necessary  information.  This 
gave  me  an  opening.  I  asked  then  if  he  himself 
carried  such  papers  and  he  promised  to  prepare 
them. 

Knowing  that  you  have  not  been  hearing,  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  conditions  here. 
Perhaps  you  know  that  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  there  are  organizations  of  men,  who  hire 
out  for  wages,  but  do  all  in  their  power  to 
delay  the  advancement  of  the  work,  and  to 
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thwart  the  expressed  wishes  of  those  in  charge. 
A  man  in  authority  is  to  them  as  a  red  rag  to 
a  bull. 

Brown  was  placed  in  charge  of  such  a  crew. 
It  was  with  anxious  interest  that  we  watched 
him  win  these  men  from  the  man  whose  influence 
had  theretofore  dominated  the  bunch  for  evil. 
The  deposed  leader  was  viciously  jealous  of 
Brown  and  plotted  and  planned  against  him. 
Fortunately,  he  was  too  great  a  coward  to  strike 
a  blow  himself,  as  he  knew  that  suspicion  would 
immediately  mark  him  as  the  guilty  man,  and  he 
could  not  get  a  man  to  follow  him.  Several 
times  he  nearly  trapped  Brown,  but  men  always 
appeared  from  somewhere  and  gave  warning, 
thereby  foiling  the  plots.  There  were  men  who 
always  knew  the  whereabouts  of  their  ex-leader, 
and  there  were  others  watching  over  Brown. 
That  man  it  was  who  was  killed.  We  were 
felling  a  large  tree,  Brown  blew  his  whistle  and 
gave  the  signal  for  all  to  step  away.  This  man 
swore,  saying  he  knew  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself  without  taking  orders  from  a  boss,  thus 
he  was  killed.  Brown  cared  for  the  man  during 
the  few  hours  he  lived,  but  the  man  died  cursing 
him.  Before  the  body  was  sent  away  for  burial, 
Brown  made  a  prayer,  then  asked  that  each  man 
think  of  some  good  or  kind  thing  he  had  heard 
the  departed  say  or  seen  him  do.  Some  of  them 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  they  did  their  best. 
Brown  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  desirability 
of  being  ready  to  answer  the  call  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  then  asked  the  men  to  name  some  song 
they  could  sing  together;  after  a  brief  whispered 
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conference  they  pitched  the  key  and  in  all  serious 
ness,  struck  up  a  popular  street  song.  Brown's 
eyes  and  mine  met  in  a  glance  of  understanding, 
then  he  with  his  fine  tenor  and  I  with  my  heavy 
bass,  joined  the  free  flung  voices.  Strange,  but 
it  was  very  impressive,  that  group  of  men  with 
their  earnest,  upturned  faces,  singing  in  that  first 
temple.  The  ineptness  of  the  words  was  re 
deemed  by  the  spirit  of  the  singers.  One  seldom 
witnesses  a  more  affecting  scene. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  event,  Brown  was 
taken  down  with  a  slow  fever,  not  serious,  but 
enough  to  make  him  delirious  at  times.  When 
wandering,  he  was  always  calling  for  his  mother, 
or  talking  to  or  pleading  with  a  sweetheart, 
calling  out :  'Here  I  am,  can't  you  hear  me, 
why  don't  you  come?  Do  you  think  I  was  wrong 
to  leave  you  so?  I  will  tell  you  bye  and  bye.' 
It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  man  is  terribly 
homesick,  though  he  absolutely  refuses  to  con 
sider  returning  to  his  home,  saying  he  is  de 
termined  to  stay  a  year,  which  statement  con 
firms  me  in  my  opinion  that  his  is  a  self-imposed 
exile.  Things  that  he  has  said  unconsciously 
verify  this  theory.  I  have  rather  taken  advantage 
of  a  sick  man,  and  the  note  to  which  he  re 
luctantly  consented  has  grown  to  the  proportions 
of  a  letter.  I  feel  sure  his  family  will  excuse  my 
running  into  details,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
but  he  will  never  know. 

I  am  hoping  this  letter  may  open  the  channel 
for  communication ;  word  from  his  home  folks 
might  give  him  just  the  needed  help  to  lift  him 
from  his  present  low  condition. 
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My  regard  for  Joel  Brown  is  the  only  apology 
I  offer  in  excuse  for  having  written  so  at  length 
to  strangers. 

Most    sincerely 

Jay   Dee." 

At  just  half  past  three,  Kenneth  swung  the 
car  around  to  the  door  and  all  were  ready  for  the 
run. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EXTRACT  FROM  CLARENCE'S 
JOURNAL 

AT  last  we  were  on  the  train  en  route  for  San 
Francisco.  At  last,  I  say,  as  much  discussion 
went  before.  In  the  Portland  station,  Brown 
walked  up  to  the  ticket  window  and  would  act 
ually  have  bought  tickets  for  Chicago,  but  his 
mother  said  very  quietly :  "That  is  right,  Joel. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  but  as  for  me,  I  am  going  to  California." 
She  calmly  took  out  her  pocketbook  and  began 
counting  the  price  of  her  ticket.  "This  gentle 
man,"  she  said,  glancing  at  me,  "will,  I  am  sure, 
attend  to  my  transfer  in  San  Francisco,  and  I 
shall  have  no  trouble.  My  son  it  would  be 
wrong  for  me  to  go  against  my  light,  after 
having  prayed  as  I  have  done  for  a  leading,  and 
again  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  go  with  me 
if  you  feel  led  the  other  way." 

Brown  looked  at  his  mother  a  moment,  then 
said  gently:  "We  will  go  together."  There 
was  no  more  bluster.  He  seemed  less  nervous 
after  that.  He  even  joked  a  little.  Shortly 
after  crossing  the  California  line,  Mrs.  Brown 
was  gazing  at  the  magnificent  scenery  along  the 
Shasta  route.  Her  son  said:  "That  is  right, 
mother.  Watch,  we  are  in  California  now.  You 
may  see  her  waving  to  you  from  some  mountain 
height." 
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At  stations,  he  often  stepped  laughingly  out 
upon  the  platform,  ostensibly  to  see  if  Alda  might 
not  be  in  the  crowd  always  assembled  at  such 
places.  The  mother  said  of  him :  "Joel  seems 
more  like  my  boy  today  than  at  any  time  before 
during  these  long,  weary  months." 

Whenever  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  are  alone,  she 
tells  me  bits  of  the  life  history  of  the  two  young 
people.  She  never  tires  of  asking  questions  about 
Alda,  thinks  she  must  have  changed  greatly  from 
the  very  retiring  young  girl  who  seemed  not  to 
notice  things  about  her.  She  had  always  seemed 
introspective.  Mrs.  Brown  said  to  me:  "You  are 
the  answer  to  my  prayers.  God  moves  upon 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  capable  of  being 
instruments  in  His  hands  to  carry  out  His  pur 
poses." 

From  Shasta  springs,  I  wired  home  to  you, 
mother:  "You  and  Van  meet  nine  thirty  train 
Sixteenth  street  Oakland  tomorrow."  Also  I 
wired  to  Haynes:  "Engineer  named  Brown  will 
be  at  your  home  tomorrow  morning." 

Morning  came,  without  saying;  it  always 
comes.  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  with  difficulty  sup 
pressed  our  excitement.  Joe  was  cheerful.  The 
brown  hills  of  our  state  were  a  great  surprise 
to  my  companions,  but  the  fruit  laden  trees  in 
the  beautifully  cultivated  orchards  offset  the 
otherwise  dull  coloring.  I  was  not  ashamed  of 
my  adopted  state.  The  change  in  Oakland  from 
the  train  to  the  automobile,  greatly  disconcerted 
Brown. 

"Man,"  he  said  to  me,  "you  do  not  under 
stand  the  really  serious  nature  of  my  vacation. 
No  joy  riding  for  me.  I  want  to  get  to  the 
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southern  part  of  this  state  in  the  shortest  possible 
time." 

"Man,"  I  said  to  him  in  turn,  "I  am  going 
straight  south.  I  make  better  time  than  this 
train  does,  as  you  make  poor  connections  here 
for  the  south.  I  stop  at  no  stations.  Stay  with 
me  two  hours  and  I  will  put  you  on  the  first 
possible  train  going  south,  if  you  so  desire.  You 
and  your  mother  will  be  rested  from  the  train 
by  this  little  open  air  drive." 

"Mr.  Beach,  will  you  tell  me  what  possible 
interest  you  have  in  me  and  my  mother?  When 
left  to  your  own  devices,  you  and  she  gossip  away 
like  two  old  cronies,  and  I  am  never  permitted 
to  catch  the  drift.  Are  you  the  mystery  man?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "but  I  will  explain  all, 
I  will  unveil  the  mystery  before  we  part  company. 
Give  me  two  and  one  fourth  hours  and  you  lose 
nothing." 

My  car  was  waiting  at  the  station.  Previous 
to  our  leaving  the  train,  I  had  secured  from  Mrs. 
Brown  her  check.  This  and  one  bag,  I  gave  to 
Van  with  instructions  that  he  take  the  trunk  and 
the  bag  with  him  on  the  train.  This  arrangement 
left  more  space  for  us  in  the  car.  I  took  the 
wheel.  We  moved  as  fast  as  the  law  would  allow, 
and  sometimes  a  little  faster.  Our  wonderful 
roads  are  a  temptation  to  a  man  in  a  hurry. 

After  our  invigorating  ride  of  nearly  two  hours, 
I  drove  into  a  park  of  live  oaks.  "Hold  on  here, 
no  stops,  no  detours,"  Brown  exclaimed. 

"Just  a  minute,"  I  said,  "we"ll  make  it  all 
right.  Hop  out.  Here's  where  you  see  Haynes 
about  the  reservoirs." 

"Hang  the  reservoirs,  I   want  my  train." 
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Almost  running,  we  reached  the  door.  I 
rapped  sharply.  But,  understand,  I  stood  on  the 
porch  by  the  open  door  through  which  Brown  was 
ushered.  I  witnessed  the  pantomine  that  fol 
lowed.  Mr.  Brown  was  so  absorbed  in  accomplish 
ing  his  errand  with  dispatch  that,  when  Mrs. 
Haynes  introduced  the  two  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  he  did  not  notice  Alda,  who  was  standing 
near;  while  she,  with  eyes  filled  with  glad  surprise, 
saw  only  me.  I  did  not  offer  to  greet  her,  but 
kept  my  eyes  on  Brown,  thus  almost  compelling 
her  to  look  toward  him. 

When  she  did  recognize  Mr.  Brown,  the  shock 
was  too  great.  After  a  dazed  moment  or  two, 
she  fell  heavily  over  against  the  high  window  sill 
at  her  side.  In  my  eagerness  to  witness  a  com 
plete  surprise,  I  had  failed  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  to  her,  the  man  she  loved  was  being 
resurrected  from  the  dead. 

Brown  and  I  helped  her  to  the  car  where  his 
mother  and  mine  cared  for  her.  I  went  back  to 
the  house,  into  Mr.  Haynes'  office  where  Mrs. 
Haynes  and  Grace  were  talking.  I  asked  Grace 
if  she  would  kindly  get  Mrs.  Brown's  wraps  and 
her  week-end  bag.  Turning  to  Mrs.  Haynes,  I 
told  her  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  received  a  severe 
shock,  that  we  would  take  her  home  where  she 
might  remain  for  a  day  or  two  before  returning 
to  them. 

Manlike,  I  had  not  understood  the  temperament 
of  the  girl.  Joe's  mother  says  I  did  not  know  that 
joy  could  kill.  Brown  will  not  dare  appear  again 
until  his  mother  has  prepared  her.  though  she  now 
continuously  calls  his  name.  She  asks  whether 
she  is  in  heaven  or  he  has  returned  to  earth. 
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I  have  surely  accomplished  my  purpose,  though 
damage  resulted.  I  know  now  the  depth  of  her 
feeling  for  Joe.  She  is  his  as  he  is  hers. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANOTHER  EXTRACT  FROM 
MR.  BEACH'S  JOURNAL 

AT  Home,  Aug.  9  —  I'll  confess  here  on  paper 
that,  feeling  as  all  did  toward  Alda,  I  had 
really  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  man  who  could 
leave,  could  desert  so  dear  and  so  good  a  young 
woman,  to  suffer  the  anguish,  the  bitter  regrets 
it  was  evident  Alda  had  borne.  I  could  not  under 
stand  how  business  or  anything  else  could  detain 
any  man  if  he  really  loved  such  a  girl,  and  es 
pecially  knowing,  as  doubtless  he  did,  how  she 
mourned  over  his  loss  as  over  the  dead. 

Now  that  I  know  Joel  Brown  and  his  story, 
I  no  longer  fear  to  trust  Alda  to  him.  She  once 
told  us  of  having  two  memories  that  always 
brought  warmth  to  her  heart,  and  I  now  hold 
one  golden  memory  of  having  unselfishly  wrought 
for  a  child,  aye,  verily,  His.  Had  I  worked  self 
ishly,  mother,  the  gold  would  be  hopelessly  tarn 
ished  and  never  could  satisfy  me.  May  God  and 
His  angels  watch  over  and  guide  them. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JOEL  BROWN'S  STORY 

ON  the  night  of  August  30,  1923,  when  Alda 
said  of  Brethwaite  that  she  adored  him,  I 
watched  her  flashing  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  and 
I  did  some  rapid  thinking.  This  was  my  line 
of  reasoning: 

You  know  there  is  a  theory,  it  may  be  false, 
but  then  it  was  to  me  the  truth :  When  under 
the  partial  influence  of  a  narcotic,  when  affected 
by  liquor,  when  asleep  or  in  temper  or  delirious, 
or  in  any  other  condition  affecting  the  brain, 
with  the  will  in  abeyance  and  the  mind  not  on 
guard,  one  may  speak  from  the  heart,  truths  that 
the  head  has  not  given  cognition,  feelings  existent 
alone  in  the  subconscious  mind.  So,  since  love 
is  a  matter  of  heart  and  not  of  the  head,  I  feared 
she  unconsciously  voiced  some  sense  of  lack  in 
her  lover,  a  lack  as  yet  unrevealed,  even  un 
dreamed  of  till  thrown  as  companion  with  a  dif 
ferent  type  from  the  men  she  had  known  there 
tofore. 

Don't  for  a  moment  imagine  I  left,  I  abandoned 
my  sweetheart  to  Brethwaite;  there  were  safe 
guards,  had  necessity  called.  It  was  not  my  own 
satisfaction  that  led  me  to  go.  It  was  to  protect 
her,  if  possible,  against  taking  a  step  which  might 
mar  or  imperil,  perhaps  prove  disastrous  to  all 
future  growth,  happiness,  joy. 

Do  not  ask  why,  before  taking  so  drastic  a 
step,  I  did  not  next  morning  consider  with  her 
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my  thought  so  disturbing;  that  could  have 
profited  nothing.  She  certainly  thought  that  she 
loved  me.  This  bear  in  mind,  all  my  life  I  had 
been  at  home  in  Aunt  Rachel's  house  as  though 
her  own  son ;  Alda's  relations  with  me  were 
as  intimate  and  free  as  those  of  brother  and 
sister  could  be.  If  we  had  talked,  our  lives 
would  have  moved  as  before,  easily,  calmly,  and 
happily  on,  but  then  this  great  fear,  it  had  siezed 
me.  More  worldly-wise,  meeting  others,  she 
might  make  a  different  choice.  There  might  be 
down  deep  in  her  heart,  some  longing  I  never 
could  still.  Until  that  night,  there  had  been  no 
chance  for  comparing.  My  attentions  had  been 
not  only  the  best  she  had  known  but  all  she  had 
had. 

Consider  her  youth  and  her  early  environs, 
they  surely  entitled  the  girl  to  make  choice. 
I  had  adopted  her,  Aunt  Rachel's  niece,  her  little 
girl,  so  demure,  so  helpless  in  this  big,  strange 
world  into  which  she  had  suddenly  stepped,  un 
prepared,  innocent,  without  guile,  ignorant  of  the 
follies  and  foibles  of  foolish  folk  and  of  laws 
pertaining  to  nature.  Her  questions,  remarks, 
were  often  hysterically  funny,  yet  I  must  be  grave 
as  a  judge  in  trying  to  answer. 

I  think  I  loved  Alda  as  mothers  are  said  to 
love  best  little  children  most  helpless,  needy  and 
weak.  Right  here  then  I  beg  to  explain  why, 
when  Alda  was  left,  when  Aunt  Rachel  had  passed, 
I  failed  to  go  home  to  get  her  at  once.  I  wrote 
Alda.  asking  forgiveness  and  the  right  to  marry 
her  then.  My  letter  was  sent  on  the  wings  of 
the  air  by  our  newly  established  air  service.  I 
waited  a  wire  but  no  answer  came,  so  then  my 
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friend,  Mr.  Wood,  went  into  Boston,  whither 
Alda  was  known  to  have  gone,  and  with  de 
tectives,  he  searched  for  her  there,  but  nothing 
availed.  Her  changing  of  name,  I  know  now, 
protected  her  against  Brethwaite's  approaches, 
but  also  left  my  men  without  clew. 

You  think  it  incredible  that  a  man  could  love 
with  devotion  as  I  most  certainly  did,  yet  risk 
the  loss  of  the  girl  of  his  choice.  Do  you  think 
it  was  easy?  Not  so.  I  did  it  for  this:  as  I 
stood  on  that  night  and  looked  at  my  love,  I 
decided,  entitled  she  is  to  her  chance.  I  would 
go  for  a  year,  let  them  think  I  was  dead,  and 
then  if  no  other  attracted  her  heart,  return  to  my 
home  and  claim  her  my  bride,  if  that  was  her 
wish.  On  the  night  of  our  parting,  just  one  year 
ago,  I  gave  her  no  kiss  for  good-by,  nor  told  her 
it  was  so.  I  trusted  my  secret  with  none,  not 
even  my  mother;  simply  begged  her  to  watch 
over  Alda.  to  see  that  no  harm  came  to  her;  told 
her  of  Brethwaite,  his  character,  name  and  the 
threats  against  both  Alda  and  me;  asked  her  to 
urge  upon  Alda  to  go  with  the  young  people 
more. 

That  night,  before  leaving  my  home  I  prayed 
to  God,  if  I  ever  prayed,  seeking  to  know  if  my 
course  was  the  best.  I  was  strongly  impressed 
that  it  was,  and  since  seeing  Alda,  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  it  was  so.  This  past  year 
has  brought  to  my  girl  most  marvelous  growth, 
development,  and  I  hope,  growth  also  for  me. 
Alda,  a  dear,  sweet  girl  when  we  parted ;  a  most 
lovable,  an  adorable  woman  today.  I  was  her 
guide  and  protector  before,  but  she  will  lead  me, 
be  my  mentor,  now.  God  bless  her! 
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Before  leaving  my  home,  I  looked  from  my 
window  at  hers.  Her  lights  were  then  out,  she 
was  in  bed,  dreaming  perhaps  of  another.  The 
least  sign  from  her  then  would  have  held  me, 
but  no,  God  knew  the  best. 
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